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GALERIE DE FRANCE 


3, Faubourg Saint-Honoré PARIS 


RITTERSPORN 1958. H. 118 cm 


ROBERT MULLER 


SCULPTURES 


Du 2 au 24 Février 1960 


GALERIE DE FRANCE 


3, Faubourg Saint-Honoré PARIS 


1960 


Du 26 Février au 20 Mars 


du 22 Mars au 20 Avril 


du 22 Avril au 15 mai 


du 17 Mai au 16 Juin 


du 17 Juin au 8 Juillet 


du 9 Juillet au 10 Aoat 


MUSIC 
PIGNON 
PRASSINOS 
SOULAGES 
ZAO WOU-KI 


LEVEE 


5 pela Pur 


~~ 


(. 


GALERIE VAN DE LOO 


Deppe Galizio Jorn Platschek Reigi Saura Serpan 
Sonderborg Schumacher Tapies Thieler Cimictti 
Hajek Gruppe Spur 


M@nchen, Maximilianstr:7 — Essen, Hans-Lutherstr. 17 


NIVEAU catery 


BUFFET - CHAGALL - DUFY 
MATISSE - MODIGLIANI @ 
ROUAULT 

- de STAEL 


BRAQUE - 
GRIS - LEGER - 
PASCIN - PICASSO - 
SEGONZAC - SOUTINE 
UTRILLO \.- VLAMINCK 


Galleria d’arte<appunto» 


via gregoriana 46 roma 


january 7-20: CRISTOFORO (Vetrificati, ecc.) 
february 417: DE BERNARDI (Paintings 1956-59) 


march 3-16: ACCATINO (Lavoro recente e 


religioso) 


BETTY PARSONS 2 
GALLERY 15 E. 57 Street, N.Y. ; 
SECTION 11 11! E. 57 Street, N.Y. 
Coming Exhibitions 

Ethel SCHWABACHER 


and Marie TAYLOR 
Boris MARGO 'S 
Eduardo PALOZZI 
Wallace PUTNAM 
Leon SMITH 
David BUDD 


PERLS GALLERIES 
1016 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 21 


—~~—— 


JANUARY 19 — MARCH 12 
Major Recent Acquisitions 


MODERN MASTERS 


TREVOR BELL 


FEBRUARY 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


2 CORK STREET LONDON WI! REGENT 1719 


NICHOLAS 


MARSICANO 


Paintings and Drawings 


BERTHA SCHAEFER 


32 East 57 th St., New York, N.Y. 


STAEMPFLI 


GALLERY 
47 EAST 77 STREET, NEW YORK 21 


CLEVE GRA 


FEBRUARY 16 — MARC 


PARIS OBSESSIO 


MARCH 8 — MARC 


> A a ee, 


K 
C 


> : 
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~ KLEEMANN GALLERIES, INC. 


MARC 
MACKE 
KLEE 

NOLDE 


KANDINSKY 


JAWLENSKY 
BAUMEISTER 
H. HARTUNG 
WINTER 
LEHMBRUCK 


New York 21, N.Y. 


~ Cable Address: Kleeart Newyork 


BARLACH 
MATARE 
MAILLOL 
GONZALEZ 
RODIN 


European Address: Hohenscheeftlarn near Munich - Phone: Ebenhausen 875 


NAY 
MASTROIANNI 
CORPORA 
BRUNORI 


FILS 


ADAMS 
CARO 
DALWOOD 
HEPWORTH 
MEADOWS 
THORNTON 


British Sculptors 


British 


ADLER 
BLOW 


Painters 


COOPER 


DAVIE 
GEAR 


HAMILTON 
FRASER 


LE BROCQUY 
LANYON 
BEN NICHOLSON 


_ American and 


European Painters 


APPEL 
BISSIER 
BOGART 
FRANCIS 
HARTUNG 
LEVEE 
RIOPELLE 
HASSEL SMITH 
SOULAGES 
STAMOS 
WOLS 


50 South Molton Street 


LONDON WI 


MAY 3720 


GALERIE NEUFVILLE 


Paris VI Odéon 46 71 


™o, rue des Beaux-Arts 


ROTHKO 
KLINE 
GOTTLIEB 


NEWMAN 
GUSTON 
MARCA-RELLI 


from 23 February to 22 March 


Following Exhibition: 


Joan MITCHELL 


‘pierre matisse 
gallery 


‘sculpture 
of the 
tellem 

and the 


dogon 


41e57 new york 


GALERIE ARIEL 


1, AVENUE DE MESSINE, PARIS 8e, CAR 13-09 


DUBUFFET 
DUTHOO 
GOETZ 
HARTUNG 
MANESSIER 
POLIAKOFF 

DE STAEL 
VIEIRA DA SILVA 


SCULPTURES DE ANTHOONS 


ALECHINSKY 
BITRAN 
CORNEILLE 
DUFOUR 
GILLET 
MARYAN 
MESSAGIER 
POUGET 


février 


GALERIE du DRAGO 


19, rue du Dragon - PARIS 6¢ - Littré 24-1 
FEVRIER 
LACOMBE 
RELIEFS 


1960 


GALERIE SPRINGER BERLI 


BACHMANN CORPORA DORAZIO NAY TROKES AB 
VEDOVA ARMITAGE BUTLER JENDRITZKO UE 


AUSSTELLUNGEN - KURFOURSTENDAMM 16 - 9149 


Galerie Stadler 


51, rue de Seine 
Paris Vi DAN 91-10 


Claire Falkenstein 


Sculptures 


GALERIE ILE DE F CE 
33 quai Bourbon, Paris 4e 
Méd 14-03 
ILE SAINT-LOUIS 


Gouaches, Aquarelles, Dessins 
et Lithographies de 


Maitres 


Galerie A.G. 


32, rue de |’Université 
Paris 7e Bab. 02-21 


du 22 janvier au 10 février 
JAN GELB 


du 12 février au 3 mars 
JACQUES SAINT ESTEHEN 


ANTOINE PENTSCH 


Galerie La Cour d’ingres 


17bis, quai Voltaire (Cour) 
Paris Vil Littré 80 48 


BEDARD - BRAUNER - CHIRICO 

DOMINGUEZ - FERNANDEZ ipety 
HEROLD - INO - LALOY - LAM Pas Be ¥ 
MARECHAL - MAGRITTE j ee 


TAMAYO. Sculptures CARDENAS 
GUITOU - KNOOP. 


La Demeure 


PARIS 8e 30, RUE CAMBACERES - ANJOU 37-61 


TAPISSERIES CONTEMPORAINE 
d’AUBUSSON 


En permanence, tapisseries de: 
ADAM - Maurice ANDRE 
LE CORBUSIER - LURCAT - Mathieu MATEGOT 
Jean PICART LE DOUX - PRASSINOS - Dom ROBERT 
SAINT-SAENS - SINGIER - TOURLIERE - VASARELY 


- Louis Marie JULLIEN 


2 
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uN 
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GALERIE 
DER SPIEGEL 
COLOGNE 


JANVIER-FEVRIER 1960 


HAROLD 
AVIGDOR ARIKHA ¥ 


SERGIO DE CASTRO 
DANTE LEONELLI 
SIDNEY NOLAN sculpture 
JACK SMITH 
KEITH VAUGHAN 


FEB — MARCH 


JULIUS 


j - 
FEBRUARY 26 — MARCH 19 TO ond lA ‘ 


KEITH VAUGHAN 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


new paintings 


MARCH 


STUTTM™M 


THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY GALLE Ff 


142 NEW BOND STREET LONDON WI 
13 E 75 ST NEW YOR 


ONE OF THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTIONS IN THE U 


GRAPHIC AR 


WATERCOLORS-DRAWING 


OSBORNE 


Paintings 


BRAQGUE - CHAGALL - MATISS! 
MIRO - KLEE - NOLDE - PICASS 
pea KIRCHNER - CORINTH - MUNC 
enon SCHMIDT-ROTTLUFF - HECKE 
Head of a Tahitian Woman MULLER - GAUGUIN 


H A N 0 V F R G A [ [ E A y aaa CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 
32A ST.GEORGE STREET LONDON WI NEW ART CENTER Gallery 


1193 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 28, 


March 1-26 


Congratulations, Editor and Staff of Al as you enter your fourth year! a 


On the American side, Joyce and George Wittenborn have been holding the fort since 1936 with the publication of the 


DOCUMENTS OF MODERN ART and PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY ART series (details on request). 


Here are some new expressions of American art and ingenuity: gs 
Brenson: Light into Color, Light into Space. Texts by John I. H. Baur, M. Seuphor, T. Brenson. Bibl. by B. Karpel. 28 p.,15 ill.,7 in color. —$ 2.50 


MacAgy: James Boynton. First monograph on the young American painter who exhibited at Brussels Fair, 58. 44 p., 14 pl.,3 in color. $3.95 e 


The Worlds of Kafka and Cuevas, ed. by E. Feldman and L. Glessmann. Intro, by J. Gomes Sicré, texts by Kafka, Max Brod, Rollo May, illustrated with drawings 


Cuevas and reproduced by experimental photo-offset. 40 p., 20 large size drawings. Edition of 600. — $ 25.00 
Avantgarde American Photography by Walter Chappell, Syl Le Brot, Nathan Lyons. 36 plates, 5 in color, — $ 8.50 


Doorway to Brasilia by A. Magalhaes. Foreword by John Dos Passos. Texts by Oscar Niemeyer, Lucio Costa. 23 color ill., — $ 12.50 


(Honored as one of the 50 best printed American books in 1959) 
Come and visit us or write to 


1018 Madison Avenue, New York 21, near Metropolitan Museum and Guggenheim (F.L. Wright) Museum. 


Prospective subscribers to Al, Appia Antica, Cimaise, Metro, Quadrum, XXe Siécle and Zodiac will receive prompt and courteous service. 
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Graphisme 


1 THE U 


AR 


WING 


MATISSE 
PICASSI 
MUNC 
HECKE 
UIN 


BLE 


ry 


28, 


rawings 


Graphisme concret 


Exposition mars 1960 


Miro 


Peintures gouaches’ aquarelles 


lithograpies _tapis 


GALERIE BEYELER 
BASEL 


Baumleingasse 9 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES : Ine 


980 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21, U.S.A. 


Dublic Auction Sale 
“March 16 at 8 p.m. 


NOTABLE 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS AND SCULPTURES 


From the Collection of the Late 


BARONESS GOURGAUD 
of Paris and New York 


Sold by Order of the 
Eva Gebhard Gourgaud Foundation 


AND FROM OTHER OWNERS 


LEGER* Le Fumeur, 1914. 
RENOIR* Andrée de Face en Rose 
sur Fond Bleu 
MANET* Jeune Fille Appuyée sur 
un Vase de Jardin 
GAUGUIN* Portrait of a little Girl 


from Brittany - en face 
and in profile 


FRANZ MARC* Spherical Forms, 1914 


MONET Houses of Parliament, 
London, 1904. 

CEZANNE L’ Allée du Jas de Bouffan 
c. 1870-71 

MATISSE Femme au Chapeau Bleu 
and Deux Filles ad Nice 

VLAMINCK Harbor Scene and Flowers 

CHAGALL The Water Carrier 


* Reproduced in full color in the catalogue 


And works by Archipenko, Boudin, Mary Cas- 
satt, Nolde, Utrillo, Valtat, Vuillard, ete. 


Bronzes by Rodin, Maillol, Epstein, Lipchitz, 
Picasso, Laurens and other sculptors including 
an important work by Brancusi Blonde Negress 


on View jrom “March 12 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


containing many illustrations, five in color. Price $2.00 


Available in London: DAWSON’S OF PALL MALL 
16 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


in Paris: PIERRE BERES, l4av. de Friedland 


or Apply Direct 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
Cable: PARKGAL 


LA GALERIE NUMERO UN 
DE ZURICH 


Neumarkt 1 


HENRI WENGER 


présente les plus belles lithographies 
et eaux-fortes des artistes de notre temps 


LIVRES D’ART 


Téléphone 051/ 471037 


GALERIE RENE DROUIN 


Paris, 5 rue Visconti, dan. 20-99 


CUIXART 
GEORGES 
SONDERBORG 
VISEUX 

P. BETTENCOURT 


Oeuvres récentes de 


FAUTRIER 


MILTON AVERY 


GALLERIA POGLIAN OG | 


CORPORA 
SANTOMASO = 
GRACE BORGENICHT GALLERY 
S PA ZZA PA N 1018 Madison Avenue, New York 


9€ VNVIYODIYHD VIA 


GALERIE JACQUES MASSO 


12, rue la Boétie - PARIS 8e - Anjou 93-4 


CLERTE 


du 11 février au 5 mars 


ASSETTO BRUNORI CASSINARI 
SARONI STRAZZA 


SCULTURE DI: 
en permanence 


GAR =. LLI F RAN Cc H I NA ANDERSEN - BUSSE - CLERTE - CORT‘ 


DMITRIENKO - ZACK - GASTAUD - GERMA 


MASTROIANNI LACASSE - LAGAGE - RAVEL -_ K.SA‘™ 
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EDOUARD MANE eune e ase de jardin. 1880 O canvas 
4 


MODERN PAINTINGS AND 
PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 


STENDAHL GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1911) 


LOS ANGELES 28, CALIFORNIA 
7055-65 HILLSIDE AVENUE 


AND 


NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK 
11 EAST 68TH STREET 


GALERIE SUZANNE BOLLA 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION FIRM FOR 


Fine Art and 
Literary Property 


Exhibition March 
Almir Mavignier 


Paintings and sculptures by: 


Agam, Albers, Appel, Max Bill, Corber6, Derain, Duncan, 
Ernst, Fleischmann, Vera Haller, Hartung, Itten, Klee, Lieg 
Mathieu, Monney, Mumprecht, Ramous, Sekula, Valdrac, Vie 
da Silva, Hanns R. Welti, etc. 


Limmatquai 116, Zurich 1 


The Parke-Bernet Building, 76th to 77th Street on Madison 
Avenue, with four floors devoted to its activities. 


A large staff of specialists, luxurious exhibition rooms, 
authoritative, finely printed catalogues, and a following 
of important and wealthy collectors throughout the : : be CESAR 


world have established the PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES g /' 
as the leading firm of its kind in the United States for Sey FERBER 


antique furniture, tapestries, rugs, silver, porcelains, 
FRANKENTHALER 


paintings, sculptures, rare books, manuscripts, jewelry 


and other personal property at auction. Among the most GOTTLIEB 
important collections sold at Parke-Bernet recently were 


the LEVEE 


MRS. JOHN E. ROVENSKY 
GEORGES LURCY MARYAN 


ARNOLD KIRKEBY 


THELMA CHRYSLER FOY BEN NICHOLSON 
totalling an aggregate of nearly $9,000,000 
SCHAPIRO 
If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly Bulletin will 
HASSEL SMITH 


be airmailed without charge. 
If You Contemplate Selling: rates and other pertinent STAMOS 


information.available through correspondence. Address 
| 
LESLIE A. HYAM, President VICENTE [> 


LOUIS J. MARION, Executive Vice-President YUNKERS 


MARY VANDEGRIFT - ANTHONY N. BADE 
Vice-Presidents 


MAX BARTHOLET, Secretary and Treasurer | wl 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc - . 
980 Madison Avenue, New York 21 Andre Emmerich Galle 51 EAS 
17E 64 NEW YORK 


“MISHIME,”’ 46" x 58", 1959 


Rosenthal: Riverrun. 1959. Black aluminium, 87" x 58” 


Bernard Rosenthal 


February 2—27 


x 


Americans and Europeans 


AFRO MINGUZZI 
BECKMANN MORLOTTI 


BIROLLI PERLIN 
CARLYLE BROWN. RICE 
CREMONINI ROLLO 
DAVIE ROSENTHAL 
PAR N FRANCESCONI SAGE 
LANYON SALEMME 


(<1 g851 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 23, N.Y. Catherine Viviano 


42 East 57 - New York 22, N.Y. 


ART VIVANT 


72 Bd. Raspail Paris VI 


Asse Bolin Cottavoz 


Fusaro Lan-Bar Schmid 


HALPERN 


MARS 


JASPER JOHNS 


ay. es i. eS 
FEBRUARY I960 


LEO CASTELLI 


4 EAST 77 ST - NEW YORK 


Galleria La Tartaruga 


Roma Via Babuino 196 _ Tel. 671611 


Novelli Perilli Scarpitta 
Twombly Vandercam 


RUTH WHITE GALLERY 


42 East 57, New York 22 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICANS PRINTMAKERS 


Bernstein - Crooks - Freeman - Gelb - Kohimeyer - Kupferman 
Laughlin - Neustadt - Racz - Russell - Saldanha - Sloane 
Schachter - Skaling - Wise - Seligmann - Geiger - Russin 


FRANK PERLS GALLERY 


Contemporary Painting 


and Sculpture 


FN AE ~~ ar PES Cr -— 


350 NORTH CAMDEN DRIVE BEVERLY HiLLS 
CALIFORNIA 


Galleria Schneider Roma 


Works by 

Afro Buggiani Cagli Cervelli Cinello 
Cristiano Gregori Hadzi Hebald Manlio 
Matta Mirko Pagliacci Scialoja Sinisca 


Director: Dr. Robert E. Schneider 


Rampa Mignanelli, 10 


Tr 


Reclining Figure 1957 


FRITZ WOTRUBA 


MARCH 8 — APRIL 2, 1960 


FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES 


OTTO M. GERSON 
41 EAST 57th ST. NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Spacious new quarters 


Kootz 


655 M D \ a: *, ah Bat 
NEWS {i 


JAMES BROOKS KYLE MORRIS 
GIORGIO CAVALLON RAYMOND PARKER 
DAVID HARE WILLIAM RONALD 
HANS HOFMANN GERARD SCHNEIDER 
IBRAM LASSAW EMIL SCHUMACHER 
CONRAD MARCA-RELLI PIERRE SOULAGES 
GEORGES MATHIEU KUMI SUGAI 
ZAO WOU KI 


and selected paintings by 


PICASSO and DUBUFFET 


A A A... A 


pierre matisse gallery 41 e 57. new york 22 


4 jeunes peintres espagnols 


—] saura-rivera-canogar-millares 


GALERIE PAUL FACCHETTI 


.- PARIS 7 


DE LILLE 


’ 
4 


17, RUE 


GALERIE KLEBER |} 


Galerie 24, Avenue Kléber, Paris XVI, Passy 63 11 
Raymond Cordier & Cie 


ae - 
7 Ona Pa SIMON HANTAI. 
e Tp) 26 Wellington Road, London N.W.8 Primrose 4-14 


DELVAUX ERNST MAGRITIE }. \ 


OQ 
Max-Walter SV AN RB F RG 5 Pierre ROY TANGUY | C 
al iu 


Permanently: SCHWITTERS 


GALERIE FURSTENBBERG 1) | 


4, rue Furstenberg PARIS ée Dan: 17-89 
ART SURREALISTE de tous les TEMPS 


xl 
Max ERNST PICABIA TANGUY IENE (, 


FIEVRE ZEV etc... 4 


aay : sl 
GEORGE COHEN rian ° 
THR 3H FEBRUARY 27TH Gallery 
RICHARD FEIGEN GALLERY ~ 
53 EAST DIVISION STREET CHICAGO 10 
TELEPHONE: SU 7-0500 ABLE: RICHFEIGEN 
ADAMOWICZ HALLER RODILLON Je 
ALCOPLEY JADOT SCHETTINI 
Galerie Dubuffet AGAM LACASSE TAMIR A \ 
. BACCI NALECZ TRYGGVADOTITI 
Mathias Fels & Co De Staél BRENSON PASS VAN HAARDT 
CLEMENTE PHARR ZACK 
. CROZIER PILLET ZANGS 
Esteve FIDLER PORTWAY RICH 
Pollock 
Tobey February 3-27: $ 
138, bd. Haussmann is 
tien tt Vieira daSilva — 
WwW 10- 
—_— sculpture 


PICELJ and SRNEC 


paintings 
March 5-30: 
CLEMENTE 
; G. F )MODOR 
210> 120 em | 
MARCEL PARTURIER “Bassin 4 AMSTERDAM" Hollande 7 Porchester Place Marbie Arch Tel: PAD 94 
LONDODP WE I\ TER, 


PARTURIER 
vernissage ter mars — jusqu’au 14 inclus NI 
GALERIE ANDRE WEIL 26 av. Matignon Paris 8e : SCH 


—— 


are J. von WICHT 
‘COMPARD 

°° ID EGOTTEX 

we |G UIETTE 

— MATHIEU 

A. POMODORO 

G. POMODORO 


.JAVRAY WILSON 


DT 


210> 120 em bronze 235 x 130 cm, toile 


D 94 
yr W. 


INTERART AG 
NUSCHELERSTRASSE 31, ZURICH 


GALERIE INTERNATIONALE D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 


253, rue Saint-Honoré 


PARIS I - Téléphone Opéra 32-29 


Exposition 
17 Février - 15 Mars 
«NOIR et BLANC» 


Dessins de Maitres Contemporains 


«A la pointe de Art Contemporain- 


Exposition 


19 Février - 20 Mars 
DEGOTTEX 


oeuvres récentes 


G.F )MODORO Incontro Al Limite, 1959 DEGOTTEX Vide de la Verité Supréme, 1959 


GALERIE HELIOS-ART 
44, BOULEVARD DE WATERLOO - BRUXELLES 


| FEBRUARY 
; 
| 
i 
| i 
| | & f 


! 
\ 
. 


32 east 69 street - new york 21 - new york 


ioe MTA SACICON GAWLER | 


YUKON 8-1800 CABLE: JAYGALRY 
galleria 
a Milan - via andegari 12 


BURRI 
FONTANA 
VEDOVA 


Santpnete: GARELLI - SOMAINI 


Ibers Baziotes Gorky Guste 
deKooning Motherwell Pollock Rothko 


Sidney Janis Gallery -15 East 57 NY 


Sculpture 


February 17th-March 19th/10 A.M.-5:30 P.M. & 
Exhibition Closed Mondays 3 


FRENCH & COMPANY INc. 


MADISON AVENUE AND 76TH STREET - NEW YORK 


20 


WILLARD GALLERY 


23 WEST 56 
NEW YORK 


FEININGER - GRAVES - INOKUMA 
LEWIS - MULLICAN - SATO - TOBEY 


SCULPTORS: DEHNER - HAYES 
LIPPOLD-MARTINELLI-Mc CRACKEN 


RIVE GAUCHE 


Galerie R. A. Augustinci 


44, rue de Fleurus PARIS 6 Lit 04 9 


Premiére Exposition a Paris de 


Evert Lundquist 


Février 


Evert Lundquist “Cypressen” 


GALERIE PIERRE 


2, rue des Beaux-Arts PARIS 6e Dan 53-09 


BERNARD DUFOUR 


Peintures et Dessins Vénitiens 


du 26 février au 20 mars 


SYNTHESE 


PARIS Vie LIT. 47-32 


66, Boulevard Raspail 


MEYSTRE 


du 9 mars au 26 mars 


MELTZER GALLERY 


Contemporary Paintings, Sculptu:e 
Drawings and Prints 


. — INDRF LAN: 
38 WEST 57 STREET CIRCLE 5-8936 NEW you“ 


SSPE ORR R ORES 
HAS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE‘ 


o-=S> 2-2-2 2 @- ee] 2-2 2-2 A LB | 


STE D'ART ST-GERMAIN DES PRES 


EDOUARD LOEB 


53 RUE DE RENNES PARIS 


MAX ERNST 


ARP 


4 


GALLERIA DEL NAVIGLIO 
GENTILINI - SCANAVINO| | 


oeuvres des 


45, VIA MANZONI MILAN 


CAPOGROSSI Kl 


Directeur 


CARLO CARDAZZO 


INDRF LANSKOY 1958 


ALBERT LOEB GALLERY 


VIEIRA DA SILVA : 
BERNARD DUFOUR : 


MAX ERNST - LANSKOY - 
BORES » BRAM VAN VELDE : 
KALLOS » MACRIS » RAYMONDE GODIN 
ARP - GILIOLI » ROBERT MULLER - 


LAPICQUE 
ROMATHIER 
» ALECHINSKY 

REINHOULD 


NEW YORK 


12 E 57 


GALERIE 
D. BENADOR 


10, rue de la Corraterie, Genéve 


Alechinsky - Arikha - Bazaine - Estéve - Gillet - Hartung 
Klee - Lanskoy - Messagier - Poliakoff - N. de Stael - Soulages 
V. Da Silva - Tal Coat - Ubae - Bram Van Velde 


The William and Noma Copley Foundation | --.. 


announces the following awards in art 
for the year 1959: 


Leon Kelly, painter 

Bernard Pfriem, painter 
Richard Hamilton, painter 
Mina Loy, painter 
E.F.Granell, painter 

Isabelle Waldberg, sculptress 
Shinkichi Tajiri, sculptor 


Past awardees include: 


Attilio Salemme, Nicolas Carone, Serge Charchoune, Joseph Cornell, 
George Cohen, Eduardo Paolozzi, Arturo Estrada, Richard Lindner, 
James Metcalf, Thomas Sills, Helen Phillips, Jacques Hérold, Hans Bellmer | 


Personal applications are not considered in determining the awards 


ADVISERS OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS b Di oR 
JAR ES FIT: 
Jean Arp William N. Copley 
Alfred Barr, Jr. Noma Copley Edi orial C 
Matta Echaurren Marcel Duchamp Spi: gelgas 
Max Ernst Barnet Hodes 
Man Ray Eleanor Hodes ese tation 
Roland F’enrose Darius Milhaud es 
Sir Herbert Read 
Julien Levy 


ED! ORIAL 


CONTRIBUT 
for Belgium 


for Denmarl 


for England 


; : - for France, 
Standing Woman Pierre f 


Nayarit, Mexico: A. D. 500-900 Genin 
Red clay with polychrome: 17'/2" (45 cm) high | 


for Italy, U 
New Sculpture] “ ciusep, 


for Spain, 1 


for the Unit 
E.C. Gor 


ROBERT = 
SUBSCRIPTIC 
la Hune, ou 
et Message 


To the Unite 
Feb. 23 — March 12 Herbert Lang 


$15.00 by < 
$40.00 by ai 
lifetime sut 
European si 
sFr. 31.50 - 
fr. f. 3750 - fi 
Payable par 
ou chez: 
sortiment, C 
Pluss, Ziirich 
Wittenborn, 
Stuttoart, Wi 


PRIC! OF Sil 


$1.50 - Swis 
10 st lings, 


STABLE GALLERY _ 


924 Seventh Ave (at 58th St.) New York, N.Y. PUBL CITE PC 


Marc | Ulime 


for museums and private collectors. a 
aris t6e Té 


André Emmerich Gallery - 17 E 64 - New York | Marc ile Bru 
4 8, Re Saus: 
ris 17 Té 


e Pre-Columbian sculpture in stone, clay and gold 
70, B* Fland: 


—_— 


‘ulpture 


VOLUME I!V/1 
1960 


INTERNATIONAL 


ED! OR 
JA 2S FITZSIMMONS 


Edi orial Offices: 
Spi: gelgasse 11, Ziirich 1, Switzerland 


ED! ORIAL ASSOCIATES 
Ver Haller 


Jace Simonson 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 

for Selgium, Ernest Goldschmidt 
tor Denmark, Steen Colding 

for England, Lawrence Alloway 


for France, Georges Limbour and 
Pierre Restany 


for Germany, Friedrich Bay! 


for Italy, Umbro Apollonio and 
Giuseppe Marchiori 


for Spain, Juan-Eduardo Cirlot 


for the United States, William Rubin, and 
E.C. Goossen 


INDEX 


William Rubin.) 


ARTICLES 


Younger American Painters, by William Rubin 
Max Ernst, par André Pieyre de Mandiargues 
Clyfford Still, or Painting as Confrontation, by E.C. Goossen 


La Mostra del bronzetto a Padova, di Giuseppe Marchiori 
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FRANK STELLA: The Marriage of Reason and Squalor. 1959. Oil. 7° 6/«" x 11° %/«" 
(Lent by Leo Castelli Gallery, New York.) 


JACK YOUNGERMAN: Aztec Ill. 1959. Oil. 6°3” x 7’ 1" 


ALFRED LESLIE: Arrivato Zampano. 1959. Oil. 6° 4” x 6’ 8” 
(Lent by Martha Jackson Gallery, New York.) 
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ROBERT RAUSCHENBERG: Curfew. 1958. Combine-painting. 57'/« X 39'/2”. 
(Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Donald H. Peters, New York.) 


From the Exhibition, “Sixteen Americans”, 
at the Museum of Modern Art, New York 


(All photos this page courtesy The Museum of Modern Art, New York.) 


“ 


JASPER JOHNS: White Target. 1958. Encaustic and paper on canvas. 415/s X 415/s”. 


(Lent by Leo Castelli Gallery, New York.) 
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William Rubin 


The year and the decade have drawn to a close with exhibitions 
at the Museum of Modern Art and the Stable Gallery providing at 
least a semi-panoramic look at the younger and emergent painters 
of America. “Sixteens Americans” at the Museum consisted of a 
suite of individual shows, the number sixteen having been arrived 
at by dividing the available space by the minimum footage necess- 
ary for a small but representative group of pictures. Museum 
Curator Dorothy Miller wished to stress the national character of 
the exhibition, hence the inclusion of a number of West Coast 
painters. The satisfaction of being able to see artists whose work 
has received little attention here makes up, on the level of report- 
age, for the predominantly uninteresting nature of their efforts. 


Because a number of fine painters, some of them long on the New 
York scene, have never been favored by inclusion in one of the 
Museum's omnibus shows, a certain amount of misunderstanding 
has arisen regarding the latest selections, misunderstanding which, 
| believe, derives from misinterpretation of the character of the 
exhibition. “Sixteen Americans” is immediately associated in the 
public mind as a continuation of the series that brought us, among 
others, “Fifteen Americans” in 1952 (which included Baziotes, Pol- 
lock, Rothko, Still, and Tomlin) and, most recently, “Twelve Amer- 
icans” in 1956 (which included Brooks, Francis, Guston, Kline, Lassaw, 
and Lipton). These shows, as may be judged from their participants, 
were drawn largely from artists who had established reputations 
on the basis of years of regular exhibiting, and whose average age 
was much older than that of the “Sixteen”. Whether the Museum 
intended it or not, inclusion in them constituted a kind of official 
sanction. In view of the youth, relative inexperience, and in some 
cases total lack of reputation of the “Sixteen Americans”, no such 
canonization can possibly be implied. In fact, the present show 
stands as close to the Museum’s New Talent exhibitions as to its 
earlier group shows of Americans. Taken for what it is and supplied 
with another, less ambiguous title, a show such as this would seem 
to me a useful prototype for future planning. Indeed, it might very 
well be made an annual affair. 


About half the “Sixteen Americans” were new to me; with one 
exception, none of these seemed to measure up to the majority 
who have already shown more or less widely. The one exception 
is Frank Stella. | had previously seen only one of his big black 
canvases with geometrical patterns of pin-stripes in a group show 
at the Castelli Gallery. Seeing a roomful of them at the Museum, | 
was almost mesmerized by their eerie, magical presence. Other- 
wise, the best work in the show was predictably that of Jasper 
Johns, Ellsworth Kelly, Louise Nevelson, Robert Rauschenberg, 
Richard Stankiewicz, Jack Youngerman, and—with reservations | 
shall elaborate below—Al Leslie. Four of these—Johns, Leslie, 
Rauschenberg, and Stankiewicz—were also represented at the 
Stable Gallery in an invitation show entitled “School of New York: 
Some Younger Artists” and celebrating the simultaneous publication 
by the Grove Press of a book of essays edited by B.H. Friedman 
under the same title as the exhibition. In addition to the four named 
above, Helen Frankenthaler, Robert Goodnough, Grace Hartigan, 
Joan Mitchell, Raymond Parker, Larry Rivers, and Jon Schueler 
were represented by a few pictures at the Stable and a short 
critical essay in the book. 


Placing these two group exhibitions in the context of this year’s 
cne-man shows, | am struck more than anything else by the poor 
quality of contemporary Abstract-Expressionist or de Kooning style 
painting, relative to its quantitative dominance of the art scene. 
Action painting may not be dead, but as a vital and pioneering 
adventure it is dying at the very moment when it is being almost 


‘The term Abstract-Expressionist has been mistakenly applied to all recent 
advanced American painting. It is a misnomer when used to describe the work 
of Pollock, Still, Rothko, Gottlieb, Motherwell, or Newman. Abstract-Surrealist 
and Abstract-Impressionist are a bit clumsy but would be a bit closer to the 
truth for these painters. New American Painting is a handy term which | prefer 
for the group as a whole, reserving Abstract-Expressionist for de Kooning, 
Kline, and their followers. However, since Abstract-Expressionism, often used 
in conjunction with the term “Action Painting”, has been rendered ambiguous 
in usage, | shall refer to such art simply as de Kooning style painting. 


Younger 
American Painters 


universally imitated by beginners and weaker painters. Studying 
only the younger painters of quality and overlooking the great 
mass of mediocre and imitative work, one becomes aware of the 
lessening of the de Kooning-Kline influence in favor of possibilities 
suggested by Still, Newman, and, to a lesser extent, Rothko, 
Motherwell, and Gottlieb. But whereas the relation of even the 
best followers of de Kooning to the originator of the style is direct 
(Leslie and Carone, for instance), the painting of a Kelly, Younger- 
man, Parker, or Louis bears only an indirect, elliptical relationship 
to the other “first wave” pioneers mentioned above. 

What are the signs of crisis in the de Kooning style? The first is 
the way it has been rendered decorative by painters who have 
converted it into a formula and given it “professional” finish and 
polish. This happens only after a style has passed its period of 
vitality, when the metaphor becomes the cliche. The recent show 
of Nicholas Carone is a case in point. Carone bears the same 
relationship to the de Kooning style as Maximilian Luce does to 
Pointillism or Gleizes to Cubism. Each is a man of talent, man- 
ipulating the creations of men of genius. William Barrett's apologia 
in the introduction to the Carone catalogue is worth studying. 
“Carone”, he observes, “speaks the same language as de Kooning. 
Derivations in the New York School cease to be important at this 
point... the painters of the New York School are in the grip of a 
common language that wants to speak, has to speak, will speak 
through all of them whether they like it or not. Here for the first 
time is an American style, a collective expression larger than any 
individual painter.” 

Now, the notion of an “American style” seems to me preposterous. 
How can de Kooning be said to share a style with Still, Rothko, or 
Newman? Among the younger painters, how can Kelly, Parker, 
Mitchell, and Johns be regarded as sharing a style? There is no 
more an American style than there is a French style. Barrett's 
notion of a collective style is not only foreign to the nature and 
historical development of modern painting, but suggests a pro- 
found misunderstanding of what is really happening on the Amer- 
ican scene. The collective character of style in older painting 
ceases with Manet. Since then every great painter has been to 
some extent the creator of a new style. And even when the style 
encompasses more than one painter (Renoir, Monet, and Sisley in 
Impressionism; Picasso and Braque in Analytical Cubism), only 
those artists who participated in the creation of the style ever 
practised it meaningfully. 


NICOLAS CARONE: Untitled. 1959. Charcoal. 19” x 25” 
(Courtesy Staempfli Gallery, New York.) 
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The degree to which the de Kooning style has pervaded American 
painting during recent years has given rise to the idea that a new 
academy has been born. “Is there a new academy?” was the 
topic of an “Art News” roundtable recently. The question itself, as 
was observed by some at the time, betrays a rather shallow aware- 
ness of what the old academies really were. There is, of course, 
no modern academy. But that the question should even arise is 
symptomatic of the hegemony of the de Kooning style, at least in 
New York. It seems to me not without significance that this should 
come about at a time when de Kooning himself is faltering. His 
fast show, though it established a new high in prices for living 
American painters and received much attention in the national 
press (partly on that account), was something less than a critical 
success. In fact, to some critics, myself included, it appeared more 
like a failure. Even de Kooning’s ardent admirers admitted that the 
paintings in that show did not measure up to the black pictures 
and the work of the early fifties. That Kline, too, should be working 
in a tentative manner, not simply by colouring his big bars (as was 
the case in his earlier colour pictures), but by moving ina direction 
as much related to that of Guston as to that of de Kooning, seems 
further evidence of the enfeebling of the older style. 

These developments bring into relief the argument put forth in- 
creasingly since the early 1950’s by the dean of post-war American 
critics, Clement Greenberg. He has contended that by 1951 the 
de Kooning style began to be a losing proposition for de Kooning 
himself. Even if Greenberg’s sense of the faltering of this style 
was slightly premature, his preference for the directions pointed by 
Still and Newman showed extraordinary prophetic insight in terms 
of where the younger painters of quality find themselves today. It 
may also be true, as Greenberg holds, that the fact that a new 
major painter has failed to emerge on the New York scene during 
the last seven or eight years is not unrelated to the domination of 
the de Kooning style. If this is so, then the work of the younger 
painters | shall discuss below is heartening, if only for the sense 
of new departures it communicates. 

Of course, there are still some large talents directly committed to 
the de Kooning style, and one of these, Al Leslie, was represented 
in both the Museum of Modern Art and the Stable exhibitions. But 
while Leslie successfully sidesteps the pitfall of decorativness by 
borrowing some of de Kooning’s acidulous colour and leaning 
heavily on a slashing, paint-splattering attack, his work strikes me 
more as an exercise in virtuosity than a statement of artistic content. 
The only really refreshing painter working in this vein (and one 
certainly not nearly so close as Leslie to what de Kooning and 
Kline do) is Joan Mitchell, and it may be significant that this ex- 
ception is a painter who for some years has lived in Paris. When 
this style was most alive—around 1950 and for a few years there- 
after—it was an insurgent direction, in competition with other 
modes of painting. The more common it became on the New York 
scene, the less it seemed to have to say. In Paris, on the contrary, 
even today it is but one direction in a situation of great ferment. 
| rather suspect that this has been to Mitchell's advantage. In any 
event, her work retains a freshness that one misses in her near- 
counterparts in New York. 

While participating in the de Kooning tradition in terms of a slash- 


JOAN MITCHELL: Ladybug. Oil. 6’6” x 9°. 
(Courtesy Stable Gallery, New York.) 
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ing attack and a “salting” of the work with drip, Mitchell's style is 
much more personal than that of Carone or Leslie. Behind the 
Abstract-Expressionist appearance of her recent work is something 
more akin to Cézanne and Cubism. Her characteristic long narrow 
stroke of colour does not constitute (as in the big-brush painters) 
a flat shape on the surface, but rather defines the edge of a plane 
which we feel emerging slightly from the grey-white core to which 
all her colour is attached. A narrow frontal space is created by 
these implied planes, a space articulated with extraordinary decis- 
ion and clarity by the slicing stroke that “dices” the surface. (I see 
an affinity here for Mondrian’s semi-abstract “Tree” series of 1911.) 
In pictures like “Lady Bug” at the Stable, the closeness of the 
coloured edges creates an almost impressionist flicker of light 
across the surface which tends to give the work an outdoors, 
pleine-air look. As a woman painter, Mitchell is untainted by the 
usual cosmeticism, yet she is able to endow her work with real 
finesse and refinement—a welcome contrast to the blustering, 
heavy-handed stance of much Abstract-Expressicnism. 


Robert Rauschenberg has also used the de Kooning style as a 
point of departure for something highly personal. He has been 
mistakenly called a Neo-Dadaist because of the jolt of the appar- 
ently unrelated real objects he juxtaposes in “combine” sculptures 
and reliefs. But there is nothing nihilistic in Rauschenberg’s at- 
titude toward the making of the work. He has the same affection 
for the traditional materials of the painter as he has for the studio 
scraps and junk he uses. One aspect of post-war art and particul- 
arly of the de Kooning style is the replacement of the finessed, 
painterly approach (modelling, etc.) with a pushing or manipulation 
of the paint. Manipulation in this spirit leads Rauschenberg to the 
manipulation of objects and materials with which he structures his 
combines, cementing them in place with bursts of pigment. The 
boxiness of his compositions, however, reveals an attachment to 
the cubist grid, on which de Kooning has depended since the 
early fifties, and this seems to me his main limitation as a composer. 
Within this larger compositional framework he is insured against 
the repetitious forms and mannered brushwork patterns of de 
Kooning’s followers by the great variety of edges and surfaces of 
the collage elements. 


In comparison with the art of the past, Abstract-Expressionism is an 
inherently autobiographical style. Rauschenberg has developed 
this dimension through the application of figurative collage ele- 
ments within the framework of an abstract style of painting, 
rendering it even more personal, more particular, and sometimes 
almost embarrassingly private. Everything the eye delights in is 
eligible to enter into the autobiographical poem. The iconography 
of the Rauschenberg pictures seems to reach back through time 
and consciousness, memory by memory. The juxtaposed coke 
bottles, mirrors, snapshots, stuffed animals, and kitchen utensils do 
not join in the Symbolist-Surrealist manner of Lautréamont’s um- 
brella and sewing-machine on the dissecting table. Not that they 
fail to evoke Freudian associations, but they are particular rather 
than archetypical in their interrelationships, and they never relin- 
quish their autobiographical intimacy. 


The role of figuration—fragmented and subordinated in Rauschen- 
berg to the abstract division of surfaces—is more obvious in the 
work of Jasper Johns, but ultimately no more central. For him the 
image is meaningful in its meaninglessness. | quite agree with Ben 
Heller (in the Grove Press essays mentioned above) that Johns’ 
favorite subjects are, in their very commonplaceness, “a means of 
forcing the viewer to focus upon the canvas itself, to react to it as 
an immediate and direct painting experience”. By making his 
subjects completely identical with the pictorial field, Johns mock- 
ingly accepts as given the general contours of his composition, 
having thus available the centralized (targets), the “all-over” (letter 
and number grids), and the asymmetrical (flags). The real drama is 
local—minute variations and adjustments of edges, richness, refine- 
ment in surface textures; these make the surface vibrate and give 
to the commonplace flag, target, or letter a disconcerting liveness. 
John’s genius is essentially miniaturist, and the finesse of his hand 
compares with the finest in the French tradition (with which trad- 
ition he has a basic affinity of “facture”). 


The strangeness of subject in Johns is not like that of the Surreal- 
ists. His flags and targets are not familiar objects in an unfamiliar 
context (a la Lautréamont), but objects deprived of context. We 
do not “associate” to them, but respond to their enigma. This 
enigma stems, first, from the paradoxical-oneness of the picture as 
painting and image. Such a peculiar ambiguity cannot be achieved 
with just any subject. As far as | know, no one has pointed out 
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that all Johns’ favorite subjects share an emblematic or “sign” 
character. We do not think of targets, flags, letters, and numbers 
: as objects in the sense that we think of still-life, figures, or even 
Ww the illusionistically “real” phencmena that might turn up in a Dali 
's) j or Magritte painting. Thus, to be correct we would have to say 
that Johns represents, not objects, but signs. Now, signs are two- 
: dimensional; letters and numbers have no tactility, and though 

' targets and flags enjoy a greater degree of actuality, they, too, are 

f experienced as flat. Thus, the paradox lies in Johns’ reversal of 

2e ( the usual process of representation, by which a three-dimensional 
{ object from the real world is represented as a two-dimensional 
illusion. Johns gives his two-dimensional signs greater substance, 

weight, and texture than they have in reality; in other words, he 

rs, turns them into objects. This came home to me particularly on 
viewing the magnificent “Large White Flag” in the Museum show. 
The thickly textured canvas, enclosing a deep stretcher projecting 
markedly from the wall, had more solidity, hardness, in short, ‘ob- 
jectness’, than a real flag. Johns thus participates directly in the 
4 predominant trend of contemporary painting, which has turned the 
n picture from illusion to object, and his particular incorporation of 


HELEN FRANKENTHALER: Madrid Scape. 1959. Oil. 8° 6” X 13° 5'/s”. 
(Courtesy André Emmerich Gallery, New York.) 


AUL JENKINS: Slade Hollow. 1958. Oil. (Courtesy Martha Jackson Gallery, 
ew York.) 


RICHARD STANKIEWICZ: Untitled. 1959. (From “16 Americans”, 
Museum of Modern Art, New York.) 


figuration curiously enhances rather than contradicts this develop- 
ment. 

Helen Frankenthaler, whose large “Madrid Scape” dominated the 
installation at the Stable, is the only painter in either of the ex- 
hibitions who represents what | should like to call “inductive” or 
indirect painting. In the various forms of this method the direct, 
assertive mark of the brush, central to the de Kooning style, is 
largely replaced by less controlled, more accidental techniques, 
such as spilling. The picture is “provoked” as much as it is 
“painted”. These paintings relate to Pollock, but to his post-1950 
work rather than to his classical drip pictures where the matrix is 
linear and the fabric is closely determined and willfully controlled. 
In the more Rorschach-like, blotty pictures of 1951 and particularly 
the Rockefeller picture (No. 12, 1952) and “Blue Poles” (completed 
1953), the spilling of the pigment was freer and the resultant com- 
positions more loose and informal, the paint being allowed to 
“find” its form.? 

The beauty of Frankenthaler’s unassertive canvases lies for me in 
their breadth and airiness. The patterns of her pictures show a 
refreshing variation, there being no repetitious “signature” shape 
cr gesture. But in her dialogue with the empty spaces of her can- 
vas, a dialogue in which she appreciates the strategy of silence, 
the pleasure of hearing the language often fails to be accompanied 
by a sense of deep meaning in what is said. 

Paul Jenkins practices inductive painting, taking the maximum of 
risks and suffering many failures (unevenness is, of course, inherent 
in this style), but when he does hit it, as he does frequently enough, 
the results are really exciting. His pictures seem to paint them- 
selves, with Jenkins as a witness, and the relationship of his hand 
to the surface appears charismatic. My main objection to his work 
in the past has been a too frequent oiliness or fatness in the paint. 
Aside from making what | consider to be an unpleasant surface, 
this luminosity tends to magnify an illusionism inherent in the way 
he works. In recent pictures, however, Jenkins has gone a long 
way toward matting his surface and giving his pictures a flatter, 
mere frank character. | look to him as one of those who may pro- 
vide the radical solutions in the painting of the 1960's. 


2 While the classical drip Pollocks became symbols of liberation for younger 
painters, they constituted such a perfect, closed system that they could not 
offer a viable methodology or “handie” on which to take hold (as could 
de Kooning). The influence of Pollock was exerted only marginally to his main 
contribution and by pictures in which he had become a painter of the hovering 
colour spot rather than the line 
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KENNETH NOLAND: Lunar Episode. 1957. 69” x 70” 
On the facing page, MORRIS LOUIS: Intrigue. 1954. 6'8” x 8'9”. (N.B 
Both photographs courtesy French & Comoany, New York 


this reproduction to be viewed horizontally.) 


Within the ambit of this inductive approach lies the work of Morris 
Louis, whose show last year at French and Company seemed to me 
one of the most significant in years. Louis stains his canvas, spilling 
diaphanous veils of liquid colour one over the other. The virtuosity 
with which these extraordinary feats are managed is reflected in 
the effortlessness and delicacy of the results. My objection to 
many of the pictures in his last show stems from the isolation of 
his large stained areas in immense stretches of unpainted canvas, 
placed in such a way that, though themselves flat, they are sil- 
houetted like sculpture against an unshaped background surface. 
Louis has transcended this limitation in a number of pictures | saw 
recently in his studio, pictures that reinforce my feeling that he 
may be emerging with a painterly profile comparable in stature to 
those of the “first wave” pioneers. In his forties and living in 
Washington, D.C., Louis was not a candidate for the Stable show 
of younger artists of the New York School. The Museum of Modern 
Art, however, missed an excellent opportunity when it omitted 
him from “Sixteen Americans”. 


Also from Washington, D.C., and a friend of Louis, is Kenneth No- 
land, whose recent show at French and Company represented a 
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radical departure from what he had shown previously at Tibor de 
Nagy. A few of his pictures, in which tentacles of diluted pigment 
were flung out from a central core, seemed to recall Louis’ method. 
But in the majority of his paintings, the centrifugal motif appeared 
in the form of what have been called targets. These targets have 
image-object tension. They should be called simply concentric- 
circle compositions. The optical punch of these pictures is phenom- 
enal, but it does not prevent the spectator from savoring their 
delicacy. Their simplicity of means, their absolute disengagement 
from the seductive possibilities of texture and brushwork, seem at 
first more Spartan than they really are, for it is by this directness 
that we are brought to focus on the beautiful colour chords. The 
application of the colour bands is flat but, like Newman’s surfaces, 
luminous. 


In the realm of the bold, flat composition, no painter is more im- 
pressive than Ellsworth Kelly, whose room in the “Sixteen Amer- 
icans” exhibition was even more brilliant than his recent show at 
Betty Parsons. Kelly has been wrongly related to Mondrian (on 
the basis of the flat, pristine surfaces and the hard edge) and Arp 
(flat curvilinear shapes). But being very much a colourist, Kelly is 
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On page 28, lines 25—26, beginning with the words “These targets”, 
read as follows: 


“These targets 
have nothing In common with Johns’ and are uninvolved in the 
latter's image-object tension.” 


The missing line turns up on page 30 as line 45, at the end of 
Mr. Rubin’s remarks on Kelly and Youngerman, where the affected 
passage should read: 


“The 
omission of these two painters from the Stable show certainly gave 
the latter a more predictable, parochial look.” 
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opposed to both, particularly to Mondrian, against whose intel- 
lectual attitude he sets a thoroughgoing sensuous approach. Though 
certain devices (such as the “anchor” shape in “Wave Motif”) recall 
Arp, Kelly’s sense of form does not emerge, as does Arp’s, from 
the vocabulary of the organic. And he is further distinguished from 
the latter by a monumentality which, owing to his extraordinary 
sense of scale, is communicated in canvases of relatively modest 
dimensions (e. g., “Rebound” in the Museum show). 


Kelly's work comes as a refreshing contrast to the fatiguing ex- 
ploitation of impasto and brushwork typical of New York painting. 
He reminds us, as did Newman earlier, that more personality can 
be projected with less means. Kelly is a marvelous creator of 
shapes, bold shapes that seem very summary at first but that are 
really complex and elusive, full of subtle local decisions and un- 
assimilable to formula and geometry. This last fact, plus the sens- 
uousness of his coloured surface, separates him completely from 
the geometricians of the Nouvelles Réalités and the stili-born local 
followers of Mondrian. (| recall how his picture at last year’s 
Carnegie International stood out both in kind and quality from 
those of the “geometricians” with which he had been sequestered.) 
As an inventor of forms Jack Youngerman, whose work | have come 
to know only recently, is a painter of great accomplishment and 
extraordinary promise. Unlike Kelly, he retains a textural viscosity 
of paint and a decisive marking of the brush. One is struck by a 
tremendous sense of authority in his painting, even in the less 
interesting pictures, an authority stemming from a direct, no-non- 
sense approach to the surface, so different from the self-conscious, 
ejaculatory brushwork to which we have become_accustomed. If 
Youngerman has an affinity for a painter of the “first wave”, it is 
Still, whose influence seems to be present in the surfaces, the 
jagged edges of the forms and in the “fingers” of colour that move 
in from the frame. But this relationship is very indirect at most, and 
the burgeoning shapes of most of Youngerman’s canvases con- 
stitute an independent image. The pictures are fairly large, but 
many (like “Coenties Slip”) seem even larger than they really are 
owing to the way in which Youngerman truncates his expanding 
shapes with the frame. One picture, “Big Black”, disturbed me quite 
a bit—a good sign, | am sure. This picture breaks away somewhat 
from the superimposed blossomings of coloured shapes, and 
though it does not yet make full sense to me, | feel in it intimations 
of future possibilities. Miss Miller and her associates at the Museum 
of Modern Art deserve a vote of thanks for bringing Kelly and 
Youngerman to the attention of the Museum's large audience. The 
omission of these two painters from the Stable show certainly gave 
noining in common with Johns’ and are uninvolved in the latter's 
the latter a more predictable, parochial look. 

The situation is reversed with respect to Ray Parker, whose pictures 
were the most fresh looking in the Stable show, and who might 
well have figured in “Sixteen Americans”. | first saw Parker's work 
a few years ago in a show at the Widdifield Gallery, at which 
time he was painting juxtaposed rectangles of colour fanned out 
over the entire surface on the basis of an implicit cubist grid. 
During the following year his compositions became more and more 
elemental, the shapes of colour condensing, becoming fewer, and 
freeing themselves from the grid. By the time of his exhibition 
last spring he had distilled from this process a highly personal 
image. He now uses but a few shapes which combine a primordial 
gravity reminiscent of Stonehenge with a balloon-like airiness as 
they float in suspension against the unpainted white ground. The 
edges of these tenderly coloured flat monoliths are irregular, 
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Left, ELLSWORTH KELLY: Wave Motif. 1959. Oil. 5° x 7’ 10”. 
(From “16 Americans”, Museum of Modern Art, New York.) 


Below, RAYMOND PARKER: Untitled. 5'9” x 5'°9”. 
(Courtesy Kootz Gallery, New York.) 


being constantly discovered afresh and revealing a searching 
painterliness that calls Motherwell to mind. Clement Greenberg 
finds an affinity to Gottlieb in the isolation of pure colour shapes 
against the white ground, but whether or not this is so, Parker's 


‘ aes! ah 


present work stands defined in a wholly independent way, all the 
more so because it does not rely on exotic innovations of method 
or image-making. In the context of the Stable show his pictures 
stood out in their concentrated simplicity and purity, a purity that 
carries with it an indefinable moral imperative rare in the painting 
of the second generation. 

Where does all this leave us with respect to younger American 
painters as a whole? Certainly, we are not now, and have not 
been for almost a decade, in a situation characterized by major 
contributions, statements capable of redirecting the history of art. 
The younger painters have achieved nothing comparable to the 
revolution wrought by their predecessors, particularly in the period 
1947 —1951, the intensity and variety of those years being in turn 
comparable to the period 1908—1913. The best work in America 
is still being done by the first generation, men now (with the 
exception of Motherwell) over fifty. However, there are more 
first-rate painters among the men now in their thirties and early 
forties than could have been counted among the first generation 
at the same age. The base of good painting has been broadened 
even as the stature of individual accomplishment has shrunk. | 
rather like B. H. Friedman’s characterization of the younger men as 
“colonizers” rather than “explorers”. He might have added that in 
the last decade the first generation have also become colonizers, 
except that in their cases they have been cultivating their own 
gardens. The fact that so many of the painters | have discussed 
have come into their own only in the last two or three years seems 
to me a good sign. Prospects look brighter now than at any time 
since the early fifties. 
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RICHARD LYTLE: Verge. 1959. Oil. 71” x 79”. (This and the other four works 
reproduced on this page are from “16 Americans” at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York.) 


JULIUS SCHMIDT: Iron Sculpture. 1958. (Collection the Reverend Robert 
C. Hunsicker, New York.) 


ROBERT MALLARY: Prison Yard 
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LANDES LEWITIN: Think of me Dear. (Lent by Rose Fried Gallery, New York.) 
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Form Givers 
at Mid-Century 


an exhibition organized and sponsored by 
TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, 
and circulated by 


The American Federation of Arts. 


Aerial view of R. Buckminster Fuller's geodesic dome constructed for the Union Tank 
Car Company, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Designed by Union Tank Car Company, with 
Synergetics Inc., and M. E. Uyanik, Ezra Mier and Associates. Associate Engineers 
Battey & Childs. Industrial Designer: George S. Hunt. (Photo by Ivan Massar, Black 


Star.) 


Interior view of Union Tank Car Company roundhouse (see above left). The dome 
is a “space envelope” covering 110,000 sq. feet of tank car repair area. It rises 
120 feet, spans 384 feet, yet was constructed with only 321 welded panels of 11 gauge 
/s inch sheet steel, held in tension by 4 inch steel pipe sections approximately 
9 feet long and positioned by */« inch tension rods. The control tower in the center 


is 80 feet high 


Organized by Cranston Jones, Associate Editor of TIME, and de- 
signed by Gyorgy Kepes, Professor of Visual Design at the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technclogy, “Form Givers” presents in photo- 
graphs and drawings the work of 13 leading contemporary architects 
each of whom, within his sphere of activity, has done much to alter 
the look of the world we live in. 

The architects represented in “Form Givers” are: Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Mies van der Rohe, Le Corbusier, Walter Gropius, Richard J. Neutra, 
Alvar Aalto, Marcel Breuer, Wallace K. Harrison, Philip C. Johnson, 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, Eero Saarinen, Edward D. Stone, and 
R. Buckminster Fuller. 

“Form Givers” is currently cn exhibit at the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts. Other institutions which have presented the exhibition, or 
which will, include the Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

Fer the photographs reprinted on this and the next two pages (and 
selected chiefly from the handsome catalogue which accompanies 
the exhibition), our thanks go to the American Federation of Arts 


The Heliolaboratory of S.C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wisconsin. Architect: Frank Lloyd 
and to TIME Magazine. 


Wright. (Photo by Ezra Stoller.) 
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The “irst Presbyterian Church, Stamford, Connecticut. Architect: Wallace K. Harrison, Harrison & Abramovitz. Associate Architects: Sherwood, Mills & Smith. Consulting Engineer 
Felli Samuely. Glass: Executed by Gabriel Loire of Chartres after designs by Wallace K. Harrison 
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The House of Seagram, 375 Park Avenue, New York. Architects: Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe and Philip Johnson. Associate Architects: Kahn & Jacobs. Engineers 
Severud-Elstad-Krueger Associates. The Seagram Building is 38 storeys high and is 
sheathed in architectural bronze and grey-tinted glass 


Interior view of the United States Embassy, New Delhi 
Architect: Edward Durell Stone 
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Baghdad University (1962), drawing of exterior. Architect 
Walter Gropius 
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The Chapel of Notre-Dame-du-Haut, Ronchamp. Architect: 


Le Corbusier 


The James Moore House, Ojai, California. 
Architect: Richard J. Neutra. 


The Bijenkorf department store, Rotterdam. 
Architect: Marcel Breuer. 


Proposed model of the Banque Lambert, Brussels. Arch- 
itects: Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. (S.O.M., New York.) 
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MAX ERNST: Oedipus Rex. 1922. (Galerie Edouard Loeb, Paris.) 


André Pieyre de Mandiargues 


L’art moderne est de telle sorte que s’‘il est relativement facile de 
s‘'y affirmer au début et de donner bonne opinion de soi par 
quelque trouvaille originale que méthcdiquement l'on exploite, il 
est bientdét difficile, au contraire, d’y maintenir les positions ac- 
quises, plus difficile encore et dangereux de vouloir en changer 
et de chercher a se renouveler. Ainsi je prendrai la liberté de le 
comparer a une femme colossale qui permettrait 4 des multitudes 
de la caresser et de poser sur son vaste corps un pied d’allure 
conquérante, mais qui serait impitoyable aux faibles amants et qui 
n’accepterait que trés rarement un «maitre». Si les grandes expo- 
sitions, plus ou moins rétrospectives, de l’ceuvre d’un artiste vivant, 
ont une utilité, ce ne saurait étre que de montrer jusqu’a quel 
point et pour combien de temps celui-ia fut capable de «maitriser 
la géante». Aucun doute, en tout cas, pour ce qui est de Max 
Ernst; car vainement l’on chercherait un peintre ou un sculpteur 
contemporain dont I’ceuvre scit aussi riche en variations que la 
sienne, qui pourtant de la premiére @poque a la derniére, en 
passant par toutes les facons intermédiaires, n’a jamais accusé ni 
chute, ni baisse de puissance, ni simple diminution de qualité ou 
de vitalité. Et la recente exposition du Musée d’art moderne n’a 
rien apporté qui ne soit déja connu de tous les admirateurs du 
grand peintre rhénan. Elle n’est d’ailleurs pas trés bien disposée; 
elle est assez incompléte, certaines @poques trés importantes 
comme ia «maniére rocailleuse» (datant des camps de concen- 


Max Ernst 


tration) ou les rouges «paysages de |’Arizona» étant insuffisamment 
représentées; son caractére officiel est en contradiction flagrante 
avec l’esprit subversif qui depuis 1919 et dada a toujours anime 
tcut ce qui est sorti des doigts de Max Ernst. Je n’en parlerai donc 
pas davantage, et je ne parlerai pas ncn plus, cette fois, du sur- 
réalisme, dont j'ai dit ailleurs combien il était inséparable de notre 
homme et de son ceuvre entiére, mais j’essayerai de faire mieux 
apercevoir certains aspects particuliers et persistants que l'on 
remarque d’un bout a I’autre de cette ceuvre, et qui la mettent 
sous un bon éclairage, non moins que les motifs qui l’inspirent, ou 
plutét qui la hantent. 

Il est un titre auquel les alchimistes de jadis étaient si fortement 
affectionnés qu’on le retrouve sur plusieurs de leurs ouvrages: 
«Speculum artis et naturae». Vainement nous en chercherions un 
autre qui fat capable de coiffer avec autant d’aisance et d’a-propos 
‘ceuvre peinte (sculptée, gravée, dessinée ou collée) de Max 
Ernst, qui est miroir de la nature et de l’art un peu comme la 
poésie de Baudelaire, c’est-a-dire que celie-ci et celle-la sont 
habitées par deux reflets contraires, qui cependant se caressent 
et ne se heurtent pas. Dans un sens plus large, bien entendu, que 
celui proposé par la formule des alchimistes, le peintre et le poéte 
nous paraissent soumis a deux passions également tyranniques, qui 
sont l'amour de la nature et le godt de I’artifice. Mais le naturel et 
l‘artificiel peuvent @tre considérés sous de multiples points de 
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vue. Le plus souvent, c'est le caractére harmonieux et maternel de —_e 
la nature, son aspect paisible, son rythme bercant, qui sont ex- Abmagen de chamber farble St se caus dh la magion reer $9 ce La (meme 
fe: : we | 


primés par le poéme ou le tableau. Baudelaire est rarement in- 
fidéle 4 cette interprétation, qui a quasiment force de régle depuis 
la fin du XVille siécle; nous en trouvons de constants exemples 
chez les écrivains romantiques, surtout en Allemagne, et chez 
Novalis plus que chez aucun autre. A des époques antérieures, des 
peintres, Claude Lorrain, Titien méme («Vénus et la musique»), ont 
ainsi écouté les vastes harmonies de la nature, et ils en ont trans- 
porté I’écho sur des toiles chargées de tendresse et de nostalgie. 
Tandis que Max Ernst, qui ne se détache presque jamais des quatre 
éléments et des trois régnes universels, ne cesse presque jamais 
non plus de leur emprunter des instruments ou des armes pour 
déconcerter ou méme pour menacer le spectateur. 


Dali, dans un petit essai (publié autrefois par la revue «Minotaure»), 
opposait l’artiste de type sadique (par exemple: Picasso) au maso- 
chiste (Chirico), le premier correspondant aux apparences du 
spectre et le second a celles du fantéme. Sans accepter la termi- 
nologie un peu h&tive de I’homme aux fines moustaches, il faut 


reconnaitre que son raisonnement a le mérite de distinguer les 

deux attitudes entre lesquelles se partagent la plupart des artistes, 

et de montrer une vertu picturale essentielle que nous appellerons 

plus simplement l’agressivité. Or cette vertu, je crois qu’elle n’est 

chez personne aussi développée dans les temps modernes que 

chez Max Ernst, et si la question est posée de chercher un nom 

qui en soit hautement représentatif, c'est le sien que je choisirai, 

de préférence a celui de Picasso, pour illustrer la catégorie con- 

traire & celle oW Chirico est téte de liste. Car il ne sert a rien de 

confondre la violence avec I’agressivité, et puisque le cubisme, 

ainsi qu’on I’a mainte fois reconnu, est de tendance apollinienne, 

une ceuvre ou il tient tant de place ne saurait passer pour exem- 

plaire au second point de vue. 

De ce que Max Ernst peignit avant la guerre de 1914, tout a disparu, étrar 
semble-t-il, ou quasiment, mais l'on a retrouvé quelques unes des . pe 7 a plan 
aquarelles exécutées en 1917 pendant de bréves périodes de cent i laa ee Oe eee repré 
calme, et l’auteur a gardé le souvenir des titres de plusieurs autres. mont 
«Désir d’une plante de s‘agripper», «Une feuille se déplie» ... voila, be ees Oe deees Mae, Cen. ened ee, Coes ae 
n’est-ce pas, qui ne différe aucunement de ce que Max Ernst voulut pass. 
montrer ou exprimer plus tard, comme de ce qui le préoccupe une | 
aujourd’hui. La tyrannie de l'objet naturel s’exerce déja sur le sont 
peintre, et l'on devine que déja, comme un miroir, il la rejette sur a un 
le témoin imprudent qui regarde. On devine que l'objet a des denti 
griffes. Le «Combat de poissons», de la méme époque, que nous color 
venons de Voir au Musée d’art moderne, prouve que nous ne nous est re 
trompons pas dans nos estimations d’ceuvres perdues, puisqu’en myste 
celles qui furent conservées l’accent est mis avec autant de vigueur onze 
sur le geste d’attaque et sur les images de déchirement. sent 
Dada étant déconcertant, irrespectueux, subversif et choquant par vue ¢ 
dectrine, il n'y a rien que de normal, pourrait-on dire, 4 ce que de c 
Max Ernst ait offensé beaucoup de gens par ses ceuvres de cette offen 
période-la. Il est plus singulier qu’elles aient gardé de la virulence d'étal 
encore. J’eus le plaisir, il y a quelques années, dans les salles cattos 
d'une belle collection vénitienne, de voir une noble dame, qui peint 
avait accepté sans broncher les cubistes, les futuristes, les surréa- «La R 
listes, les abstraits, Pollock méme, mise en fureur par un petit lavis lent « 
dada de Max Ernst. Elle s’était sentie insultée par l’arrogance de bien « 
certains robinets... Dans les ceuvres de l’époque dada, I’artificiel fond | 
a le pas souvent sur le naturel, sans que ce dernier soit absent, style, 
comme il est démontré par les emprunts nombreux faits a la tablez 
botanique et 4 la zoologie. L’esprit de moquerie triomphe, comme somb! 
pour narguer un professeur absent (ou bien le créateur). lités ¢ 
C’est de cette époque encore (1919), que date une série de litho- de bie 
graphies, «Fiat Modes», qui sont remarquables parce qu’elles sont est to 
directement influencées par la peinture «métaphysique» de Chirico, grand 
lequel est cependant, nous l’avons vu, comme un péle inverse par dards, 
rapport 4 Max Ernst. Usant d’une perspective, d’un systéme de ait de 
construction, d’un espace et de motifs qui sont proches de ceux tromp: 
de I'italien, le Rhénan, emporté par son tempérament, arrive a acharr 
transformer un monde scumis a la crainte, au temps et a la pesan- oiseat 
teur, en un monde libre et léger, offensif et désinvolte. Quoique sente 
semblable 4a l’origine, tout est retourné: il y a eu renversement de "hosti 
signe. «Fiat Modes» m’améne a parler d’un tableau extrémemeni les ce 
important dans I’histoire de l'art moderne, et auquel j’ai toujours peu d 
été sensible plus qu’é aucun autre qu’ait produit notre peintre. &@ par 
ll s‘agit d’«Oedipus Rex», grande toile de 1921, qu’il n’est pas niet 
exagéré de considérer comme I’unique point de jonction ou se Dans | 
rencontrent, se nouent et d’ou s’écartent dada, I’«école métaphy- positic 
sique» et le surréalisme. Les tétes palissadées de deux animaux Forét. Vers 1927. (Edouard Loeb, Paris.) que I 
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Loplop présente une cage. (Galerie Creuzevault, Paris.) 


étranges, moins oiseaux que boeufs ou antilopes, sortent d’un 
plancher comme par des bouches d’égout, et manifestement ils 
représentent «le couple»; un cable attaché aux cornes du male 
monte vers le ciel ou plane un ballon, image du désir, mais au 
premier plan la fenétre d’un mur de briques livre malaisément 
passage a des doigts énormes (les doigts d’un dieu?) qui tiennent 
une énorme coquille de noix, percée d’une fléche, et ces doigts 
sont transpercés aussi d’un instrument bizarre qui ressemble autant 
a un archet qu’a un outil de mécanicien, de chirurgien ou de 
dentiste. Par l’esprit (ou l’atmosphére), par la construction, par le 
coloris (4 prépondérance de brun, rouge, rose et vert), hommage 
est rendu a Chirico, mais la nostalgie métaphysique et la tension 
mystérieuse sont bafouées et suppliciées aussi lestement que les 
onze mille vierges massacrées a Colognes, et le spectateur ne se 
sent pas trop épargné. Tant de férocité dans l’art ne s’était pas 
vue depuis la Renaissance allemande! A partir de ce moment (et 
de ce tableau), Max Ernst va donner libre cours a son génie 
offensif, ce qui lui permettra d’ailleurs (notons le au passage), 
d’établir avec le public, méme si celui-ci se dérobe, une communi- 
cation beaucoup plus efficace et solide qu’en l’ordinaire de la 
peinture. 


«La Révolution la nuit» (1923) et certaines ceuvres de 1924 rappel- 
lent encore un peu Chirico. Puis, usant des procédés maintenant 
bien connus qui par le jeu de l’automatisme contrélé détachent du 
fond des figures souvent bouleversantes, Ernst adopte un nouveau 
style, qui est € son apogée probablement dans les trés inquiétants 
tableaux de 1927. C’est ce que l’on pourrait appeler la «maniére 
sombre», & cause de la préférence donnée par l’artiste aux tona- 
lités obscures, surtout au noir qui régne parfois sur un entourage 
de blanc, de gris et de terres, et qui, s'il admet des couleurs vives, 
est toujours employé pour les figures principales. On connait ces 
grandes figures hérissées de crétes, de cornes, de crocs ou de 
dards; elles ont un aspect redoutable, et, quoique Max Ernst leur 
ait donné des titres assez innocents, le spectateur averti ne s‘y 
trompe pas; il apercgoit dans «Une nuit d’amour» un étre dévorant 
acharné sur sa proie, des vampires dans les «Monuments aux 
oiseaux», ailleurs des goules, des succubes, et l’ensemble se pré- 
sente a lui comme un essai de démonologie comparée. Rarement 
hostilité fut exprimée en peinture avec autant de force que dans 
les ceuvres de cette époque-la. Les qualifier de menacantes est 
peu dire. En réalité, elles signifient a l'homme qui les regarde, de 
la part de la nature et de la nuit, une déclaration de guerre impi- 
toyable. 

Jans les années qui suivirent, et qui furent marquées par la com- 
Dosition méticuleuse des livres de collages de Max Ernst, on dirait 
que I’artificiel a de nouveau le pas sur le naturel, car il y a dans 


ces fabuleux recueils d'images une sorte de retour a l’esprit dada, 
déconcertant, destructif, moqueur, avec une note érotique et fan- 
tastique en outre. Mais la peinture ne reste pas longtemps au 
second plan, et les «Jardins gobe-avions», en 1935, montrent des 
végétations aux formes inpirées par le «modern-style», dont la 
croissance engloutit sournoisement de fréles épaves. L’origine 
humaine de celles-la n’étant pas mise en doute, la nature a donc 
repris l’offensive, sous un masque floréal et souriant qui lui donne 
un aspect de fausse ingénuité. Les forces de la nuit ont quitté la 
scéne. Les représentations botaniques, diurnes, printaniéres, qui 
leur succédent, vont s’affirmer plus tard, et par leur bourgeonne- 
ment et leur foisonnement de plus en plus vigoureux, la sécurité 
de I’homme et la tranquillité du spectateur vont subir encore des 
attaques. Voici deux grandes tableaux, «La Nymphe Echo» (1936), 
«La Joie de vivre» (1937), ou les formes modern-style, dont j'ai dit 
plus haut l’apparition, triomphent sans mélange et prétent a la 
flore l’allure gluante, grouillante et captivante de la faune repti- 
lienne ou des mollusques céphalopodes. Tiges et tigelles finissent 
en tentacules, les feuilles sont des piéges ou des étouffoirs, 
‘homme est digéré par la nature dans une prodigieuse exaltation 
de la couleur verte. La différence avec les toiles sombres est que 
dans celles-la l'inquiétude semblait partagée entre I’artiste et le 
témoin, tandis qu’a partir de la «Nymphe Echo» nous avons |’im- 
pression que Max Ernst est passé dans le camp de la nature 
agressive, et qu’avec elle il s’acharne contre l'homme spectateur. 
Pareille démarche, pour originale qu'elle soit, n’est pas absolument 
nouvelle. On pourrait lui trouver des précédents et citer les fourrés 
inextricablement épineux qui entourent le «Bon Samaritain» de 
Bresdin, l’embroussaillement de certaines ceuvres de la Renais- 
sance dans les pays du nord. «Un peu de calme», la grande toile 
de 1939, retouchée plus tard, est encore un triomphe de la flore, 
mais, a la maniére d’Altdorfer ou de Rousseau, Max Ernst y place 
le microcosme humain ou animal a l’intérieur de l’'immense végé- 
tation indifférente, massive comme la nuit autour du réve. Le monde 
végétal est victorieux de si compléte fagon qu’il n’a plus besoin 
de menacer. 


Peut-étre est-ce la raison (a vrai dire, il yen eut quelques autres...) 
pourquoi le monde minéral prend la reléve offensive dans les 
ceuvres peintes en 1940 et 1941, entre les internements, les éva- 
sions, les libérations provisoires. On connait ces toiles: «L’Europe 
aprés la pluie», «Le Miroir volé», «L’'Ange du marécage» ... Devant 
beaucoup au procédé de la décalcomanie, elles appartiennent a 
ce que j'ai appelé la «maniére rocailleuse». L’homme (ou plutét la 
femme) y est en proie 4 un assaut de madrépores, 4 des cristalli- 
sations tyranniques,.a des poussées de ruines, 4 des coulées vol- 
caniques, @ des stratifications. Ces derniéres portent en germe, 
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Les dieux obscurs. 1957. (Collection Hertz, Bremen.) 


probablement, certains paysages désertiques de l’époque améri- 
caine, minuscules (les «microbes») ou de grand format, qui illustrent 
un univers resplendissant et vide, l'homme en ayant été retiré ni 
plus ni moins complétement que la faune ou la flore, et qui sont 
comme des éloges du gel et de la dévastation. 


A partir du séjour d’Ernst aux Etats-Unis, d’ailleurs, les maniéres de 
sa peinture ne sont plus aussi nettement délimitées, les genres se 
mé@lent ou se chevauchent, le régne du minéral est provisoirement 
interrompu par une rentrée en faveur de I’humain parfois, comme 
de l’animal ou du végétal, et l’inspiration se détourne assez sou- 
vent de la nature pour avoir recours 4a I’artifice, ainsi que dans les 
premiéres @poques. Cependant les formes restent en majorité 


Coloradeau de Méduse. 1953 
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cristallines, et l'amour de la pierre (ou I’habitude de la géologie) 
leur a conféré une solidité qu’on ne voyait pas si grande au- 
paravant. 

Récemment, un motif est reparu avec insistance: l’objet fabriqué, 
dent il avait été fait grand usage au cours des travaux de l’'époque 
dada, et qui ne cesse pas d’étre moqueur ou moqué comme il était 
dans ce temps-la. Max Ernst se plait 4 le déformer, a le rendre 
brisé ou déchirant, caricatural ou pointu. La pointe est rarement 
absente, souvent elle devient fléche. Astres si l’on veut, les ronds 
ont un aspect de cibles. Par opposition, plusieurs toiles sont 
vouées a un élément fluide (liquide ou aérien), lequel, selon sa 
nature, engendre des formes molles et tourbillonnantes, qui as- 
pirent le regard comme pour engouffrer le spectateur en certaines 
dépressions de l’espace pictural. Attention: il y a des maélstroms 
dans la peinture de Max Ernst! 

Signalons enfin une séduction tardive opérée sur l’artiste par son 
métier, le raffinement de la matiére et du coloris qui étaient tenus 
en piétre considération naguére, et qui pourraient rivaliser souvent 
aujourd’hui avec la splendeur des coupes minérales, du plumage 
des oiseaux, de la peau des poissons ou des reptiles. N’oublions 
pas non plus (c’est important...) que l’agressivité fonciére de Max 
Ernst a pu se transformer en une violence explosive et joyeuse, 
défiant le bon godt pour mieux saluer le masque de la beauté 
pure et l’entourer d’un libre carnaval 4 la maniére des premiéres 
ceuvres de Stravinsky, détonant merveilleusement dans I’austérité 
de I’art contemporain. Ainsi nous apparut le grand tableau du 
Salon de Mai 1959: «Cueillette d’oranges» («un tissu de mensonges»). 


U'illustre forgeron des réves. 1959. (Edouard Loeb, Paris.) 
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E. C. Goossen 


When | was a boy of tien or eleven a group of paintings was 
brought to the school in my home-town. Out of the two dozen 
pictures cnly one stays clearly in my memory, and then not as a 
picture but as a lesson. In the long line of landscapes, portraits 
and still-lifes it stood out from the rest because it had a fly on it. 
Everyone made a pass at the fly but it remained coolly where it 
was. It was a painted fly. 


| think the picture was an interior with figures, obviously not a 
very good one, but to the artist | owe some of my first realizations 
about the nature of art. | found out that pictures were illusions and 
painters were fakers. But the fly also proved that a painter might 
be self-conscious about his fakery and suffer over it. In this in- 
stance the fly was painted on the picture and not in it. The canvas 
at least was real even if the picture and the fly were not. 


The early ‘Thirties’ was a late day for illusionist art, by European 
standards, but by American standards there were still several years 
to go before any but a minimal avant-guard understood what was 
happening. World War | killed realism in Europe once for all; it 
took the Great Depression to finally disillusion Americans. The 
delayed reaction, heightened by the advent of World War II, pro- 
bably accounts for the suddenness and exceptional violence with 
which American painters responded to the social and pictorial 
history of the Twentieth Century. 


Nearly all the major post-war painters in this country have now 
had, or are scheduled to have, retrospectives: Pollock at the 
Museum of Modern Art in 1956, Newman at Bennington College and 
French & Co. in 1958, Motherwell at Bennington in 1959, Rothko 
scheduled for Spring, 1960, at the Modern, and de Kooning at the 
Modern in 1961. 


Clyfford Still is the latest to be added to the list. His recent retro- 
spective at the Albright Gallery in Buffalo gave the public its firsi 
large-scale revelation of his importance, and the first chance to 
exchange mystery and myth for practical experience of his paint- 
ing. The seventy-two paintings in the Buffalo exhibition covered 
over two decades of Still's pictorial biography, from 1936 to 1957, 
forty-four cf them dated before 1950. Even to those who have been 
following his development for all or part of those years the 
Albright event was one worth making the 800 mile round-trip to 
view. While the paintings were those of a singular personality, 
perhaps the most original artist in post-war painting (as Clement 
Greenberg wrete in 1955), they are also by analogy and influence 
an illuminating history of at least one aspect of the art over the 
period. No other painter, if you check that history by years and 
comparisons (even allowing for some doubtfully dated canvases), 
was at least originally so far out. In this respect there have been 
times when cne has wondered whether or not Still, as well as 
Newman and Rothko (one has memories of Joyce’s “Finnegan's 
Wake”), may not have painted himself into a corner. That possi- 
bility, as perilous as it sounds, is less so if one is ready to concede 
that “saving” painting has never properly been the concern of an 
artist, even for himself. Indeed, efforts to “save” an art more often 
result in its demise. Painting has survived a number of seeming 
death blows; but even if it should now be dying we can be sure 
it will die into something else, a something demanded, needed 
and perhaps overdue. In any case, no one could hold Still respons- 
ible; it was by no means malevolence or lack of resistance which 
made him paint in his own way. If anything, he was correct in 
recognizing that churning around in the School of Paris was no sign 
cf vitality, particularly when there was nothing left in the churn 
save buttermilk. Repetition is foolish comfort. In art, as in war, the 
best defense is offense. 

Without having seen and carried closely in one’s memory all the 
shows of Still’s pictures, from the first in San Francisco in 1943 
through the 1946 exhibit at Peggy Guggenheim’s Art of the Cen- 


Painting as Confrontation: 


Clyfford Still 


tury, the three at Betty Parsons in 1947, ‘50, ‘51 (ungraciously omitted 
from the Albright catalogue), to the “15 Americans” show at the 
Modern in 1952, a clear understanding of Still’s consistency would 
be impossible. Memory would fail anyway since part of that con- 
sistency lies in the logic of a certain metamorphosis whose tropes 
move from scenic presentation to esthetic act to actual confront- 
ation. To explain these stages in another fashion, it is like watching 
a T-V program of dynamiters preparing to demolish a building, 
then looking out the window and seeing them lighting the fuse, 
and then glancing up to discover the T-V camera levelled on you 
from across the street. 

Though the earliest pictures at the Albright vacillated to a degree, 
from scenic presentation in “1938-E” and “1944-A” to the esthetic 
dispeositicn of forms in “1941-R”, the underlying manner was for the 
time illusionist. The conjured figures are dragged piecemeal from 
association to association never quite permitting the mind’s eye to 
identify them precisely yet never letting it forget for a moment 
their cthonic origins. Agonized, fortured, foreboding they are a 
hieratic vision of hell on high. These are the works which caused 
Still to be termed a Surrealist. The error was logical at the time, 
but now it is clear that they were evidence of a preoccupation 
more apocalyptic than surreal. 

The pictures of this period are gauchely realized, the heirs of 
awkwardness in the sheer mishandling of the academic techniques 
of painting. Ordinarily monochromatic, they are sickly in colour 
because of the art-schoolish attempt to equate white with light. 
Even so they have a measure of mnemonic power and suggest a 
fertile imagination as well as an inventively gauche hand at draw- 
ing. Already paint is a scatalogical element smeared cosmetically 
over the canvas. In subsequent years Still proved that these ap- 
parent ineptitudes, these massive insensitivities to Western (and 
even Eastern) taste could have not only a revitalizing power for 
the sated eye but could even contribute toward a brcader notion 
of what beauty, un-defined, might become. 


Beauty aside, Still, like many of his American colleagues, has no 
fear of the ugliness of paint. Though ugliness has become a relative 
term, modified by the extension of subject matter in the nineteenth 
century and by the radical distortions of the early Twentieth, there 
are yet some physical qualities and textures to which the eyes 
respond like the ear to chalk screeching on the blackboard. Gloss 
house-paint, for example, with its impenetrable rigidity and dried- 
wetness, when spread across an expanse of canvas in a permanent 
sticky, lumpy and light-befuddiing manner can stimulate tactile 
nausea. Other American artists have used or fallen into unlikely and 
unpleasant paint qualities, Ryder by accident, Hartley and the early 
Gorky by impatience or design, but certainly not in pursuit of a 
principle. Still, however, was the first to turn this kind of response 
into an artistic asset of real power. It is rather like Jean Genet’s 
conversion of sodomy and larceny into saintly virtues. By now we 
are used to such inversions and have grown suspicious of the 
motives behind the edibility of Rubens’ and Renoir’s nudes. 


| should like to suggest that while Siill’s ineptitude among the 
academic canons of “how to paint” was most real, it stemmed less 
from innate inability than from a stubborn mid-Western reluctance 
to enter the mainstream of European painting through the golden 
gate of easy competence. He must have been possessed by a 
blind and rather bitter self-confidence, a desperation, in fact, almost 
perfectly analogized by the desperate condition of matter in so 
many of his paintings. He writes now that he “held it imperative 
to evolve an instrument of thought which weuld aid in cutting 
through all cultural opiates, past and present, so that a direct, 
immediate, and truly free vision could be achieved, and an idea 
be revealed with clarity”. In this there is the blessed arrogance 
of the provincial who is too impatient to waste time catching up 
with the sophisticated world, but out of the vacuum in which he 
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Painting 1944-A. 97” x 70”. 


resides must arrive at art in one gigantic leap. Still’s origins in the 
north Middle West (he was born in North Dakota in 1904) explain 
many things in his art, the tendency to simple two- or three-colour 
arrangements, the browns and yellows of the Dakota earth and 
ripened wheat, the peculiar modulations of the Bad Lands and the 
Grand Teton mountains both in endlessly varied shapes and strident 
sunset colours, the absence of any horror vacui in the vast can- 
vases, the preference for muscularity rather than niceties of effect 
(though more will be said on this), etc. But most patently his 
origins seem to fulfill for art Toynbee’s theory of new civilizations 
arising on the periphery of the old. 

Though Still may have stumbled on the real and the original he 
recognized what he had uncovered, a virtue in both art and life. 
Out of frustration perhaps, but with an ingenuous honesty, he 
seems to have discerned possibilities for himself in painting not 
unlike the one-legged man who invents a new kind of race, or the 
warty king who makes moles popular. He learned to use awk- 
wardness as if it were grace. In fact, after the ‘Forties’, this in- 
version, more self-confident and trained, begins to plague some of 
the canvases, indicating that an interchange between virtue and 
vice does not necessarily eradicate the pains of dualism. 

In converting his cthonic figurations into designed shapes more 
compatible with his irreligious use of textures and colour, Still had 
eliminated any source of light within the picture. With light went 
volumetric form. 


The drama, however, previously reached through scenic present- 
ation of forms in a murky space, was now spread across the canvas. 
The action was less associative, more plastically real; the full 
power of basic means was being assayed. And as an act of esthetic 
disposition it became an historical act in itself and not the picture 
of one. Still had made the leap from the Renaissance to the Twen- 
tieth century, but in his own way and without losing his Thesean 
thread through the “labyrinthine evasions” of “Western European 
decadence”. Certainly he is unjust in his catalogue letter to the 
Albright’s director, Gordon M. Smith, wherein he charges European 
art with more evils than its tired back could carry, but his very 
tumescence seems to have led him toward a worthy enough goal... 
the vision and the courage to conceive of a primordial art, one 
which could pass through the esthetic or historical act and into 
the affective power of primal forms themselves. This, of course, 
has nothing to do with “action” painting; the expression of self is 
not to be judged by its immediate struggle with the canvas, but 
with the classic creation of phenomena akin to those of nature. 
The Aurora Borealis, for example. 


In the late ‘Forties’ he painted the best pictures of the first phase. 
Since his one dependable facility from the beginning was a hand 
that refused conventional grace in drawing yet was mastered by 
an eye fully cognizant of the dynamics of design, it is intriguing to 
see how he avoided the illusions of depth nearly always present 
when lines curl casually over the canvas. The agglomeration of 
small shapes in “1946-T”, for example, hold the single plane with 
difficulty, saved only by their interpenetration of larger ones bled 
over the rectangle’s edges. This is, of course, mere rhetoric out of 
any designer's manual, but in an earlier (?) work, “1946-H”, a piling 
of dry pigment in the flat area of the “ground” colour (a Braque 
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Painting 1946-H. 68” x 78”. 


technique) welds all the coloured shapes onto one surface. Colour- 
wise, he employed one of a few classic modes of holding the 
plane; the close adjustment of values, often simply one hue 
modulated and textured, or one close range in the spectrum, 
occasionally accented by blacks or whites. 

With the increasing distaste for illusion went an increasing distaste 
for the kind of “content” illusion could handle. This was replaced 
largely by painting as an esthetic act, a pleasing arrangement, art 
for art’s sake, in other words, the painting as an object. The re- 
action to this has lately been the painting as an environment. The 
second stage was necessary—in order to re-learn the powers of 
essential forms which the last stage uses to arrive at an affective 
content. Though these changes have occurred over the last century, 
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Painting 1948-H. 70” x 76”. 


Painting 1950-A. 88” x 105”. 


Still made the journey for himself in the space of a decade, but 
all the while, as | have tried to show, with a vision of the kind of 
affective relations he wished to re-establish for the art. In America 
he and Rothko and Newman broke through to this kind of painting 
in the late ‘Forties, with Still slightly in the lead. Pollock’s work 
was parallel, but since it is largely dependent on linear elements, 
it achieves the scale and unity of massive shapes required for con- 
frontation only in an occasional picture before the famous “drip” 
series. In these he did it by creating a dense and frontal web, an 
activated but impenetrable thicket whose moods are also mnemonic 
and affect the spectator at the level of the universal unconscious, 
as do the pictures of the other three. All of them intended to 


Painting 1949-F. 65“ x 80”. 


Painting 1950-M-1. 105'/2“ x 114”. 


strip the spectator of his culture, leaving him, naked as a coela- 
canthus, to experience for the first time in some time the pre- 
conceptual state of being confronted with the primordial image as 
it was first delivered from the pea soup of chaos. 

Still began to realize these conditions in the works of just before 1950. 
His canvas, although already huge for its day, was not large enough 
to project its physical power. He had remade his personal image 
to fit his idea but had to make more than a picture of it. From 
1950 on there is hardly any limit te the size other than availability 
of space and materials. At the Albright these have been wisely 
shown in small areas preventing the long vistas which reduce them 
to reproductions of themselves. 
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Painting 1951-B. 117” x 192” 


There are three different sorts of paintings in the work of the last 
decade; those which retain the rugged and struggled-for charac- 
teristics of the earlier period; those which seem to have come off 
without any struggle at all; and those which seem to have hit a 
happy middie between these two conditions. In-fact, there is a 
razors edge between success and failure in this precarious kind 
of painting. One finds that first impressions are often wrong. The 
ones easiest to take fall away fast. A yellow and white vertical, 
“1951-L-No. 1”, virtually a vision of the Greek ideal, struck me as 
very fine. An hour later | found it thin and unimpressive. It seemed 
to be a bright shadow of others, cne in which he had hit his 
prevision so exactly that the idea had never become viable in the 
making. Pictures like this one suffer from the “better” treatment 
they have received. Sometimes they have a fine serenity, an im- 
mediate pleasantness, but this easily turns to sweetness. They 
depend too much on the qualities which could make Still's work 
fashionable in decorators’ shops. These weaker examples, how- 
ever, are rare enough and occur cniy occasionally, as if each 
change of mood or cenception had a few gcod pictures in it and 
had to be worked down to final, tepid resolution. 

In a number of other cases | felt in immediate agreement with the 
premises and the manner of the painting until | was captured by 
some “irresistible” touches, grace notes really, as if at the last 
moment the artist lost confidence in the power cf the original 
statement and had to doc.or it. A flick of primary colour here and 
there, as if he was thinkina of William Blake’s remark that “a point 
of light is a witticism’? Many of these minor but disrupting little 
accents hurt me as much as they did the picture, acting like ped- 
agogical asides on the “art” of painting. 

A sixteen-foot horizontal, “1951-B” seemed impossible at the outset. 
Almost a full rectangle of glossy midnight blue, barbarically ap- 
plied, with a swath of dry army green down the center and an 
orange streak to the left, this painting seemed to have been 
conceived in nausea and executed in self-hatred, yet it eventually 
became for me one of the best in the show. And there were many 
other pictures at the Albright whose criginal effect was equally 
uninviting, indeed, pugnaciously so, but which grows into a re- 
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lationship of mutual respect if not of affection. This is, in fact, the 
usual reaction to Still's work as a whole, and it is behind his 
success as an artist. | am not referring to shock value, but to the 
fact that his kind of confrontation is a two-way street. 


Painting 1949-H. 69” x 80” 
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Paintir  1957-D-1. 113” x 159” 
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VOJIN BAKIC: II fiore nero 


Accanto ai grandi monumenti innalzati sulle piazze delle citta 
eurcpee, dall’Aia a Mosca, crescono pil modesti e portatili i bron- 
zetti: le piccole sculture care al gusto degli umanisti che non 
potevano tenere nel loro studio il «Gattamelata» di Donatello o la 
«Notte» di Michelangelo. Ii bronzetto ha una dimensione che vale 
in sede estetica quanto quella del «Marc’Aurelio» e che é certa- 
mente piu adatta alla casa moderna, molto diversa dai palazzi o 
dalle ville del Rinascimento. 

ll bronzetto, rimesso in onore con la mostra di Padova, prima con 
un appello agli scultori italiani, esteso poi agli scultori stranieri, 
ha dimostrato, come genere, la sua perfetta autonomia nella scala 
dei valori assoluti. E é@ diventato inoltre uno strumento indiretto, 
ma sicuro, per la divulgazione della scultura contemporanea in 
ambienti disposti a accettare piuttosto la pittura e particolarmente 
quella legata all’infalibile formula della piacevolezza esteriore. 

La nuova edizione della mostra, ricca di apporti stranieri e italiani, 
ha dato un’idea complessiva di certe situazioni della scultura con- 
temporanea, senza pretendere tuttavia di offrire un panorama 
completo della scultura mondiale. La presenza di personalita come 
Arp, Zadkine, Archipenko, Calder, Adam, Butler, Chadwick, Hajek, 
César, Bloc, Germaine Richier e di scultori jugoslavi e polacchi 
come Bakic, Olga Jevric, Tsar, Slasinska e Sapoznikowa, ha imposto 
alla mostra un singolare prestigio, proponendo, in un vivo con- 
fronto, suggerimenti e indicazioni utili all’indagine critica. 

E il confronto assume addirittura aspetti di contrastata violenza se 
si tien conto dei caratteri di quella scuitura contemporanea, che 
si pud raggruppare, come afferma Restany, sotto il denominatore 
comune di una problematica «eta del ferro». 

E chiaro, che, pur parlando di ,bronzetti’ a Padova, sono state 
ammesse anche le sculture di materiali diversi, lontane dai pro- 
cedimenti tradizionali. In tal modo, evitando le negazioni apriori- 
stiche, relative ai prodotti nuovi dell’eté del ferro, la mostra di 
Padova ha reso un grande servizio alla cultura moderna. II dibattito 
si apre con la presentazione di testi originali, che permettono un 
immediato chiarimento dei termini di una vicenda, troppo ignorata 
da Ipubblico e degna invece di attentissimo studio. 

Questo é il tempo delle meraviglie e delle sorprese. 

L’'oggetto finito é@ chiuso nei limiti della sua stessa perfezione, 
senza alcuna possibilita d’imprevisto. Ma che cosa s’intende per 
finito? E l'immagine liberamente espressa o una forma che corri- 
sponde a un canone di belleza ideale? 

La finitezza in tal caso @ il limite imposto alla fantasia e dalla 
fantasia, in un rapporto negativo costante. 

Bisogna distinguere tra la scultura ispirata dal museo e la scultura 
inventata che non si esaurisce mai nella sua stessa perfezione 
formale. Tra le sculture di Arp e di Brancusi, che hanno creato una 
nuova visione plastica e quelle degli imitatori dell’arte classica o 
dell’arte primitiva, perfettissimi e inutili, il distacco @ netto, senza 
possibilita di equivoci. 

Ma quanto per noi é ormai storia, per noi che abbiamo seguito da 
vicino le varie fasi della straordinaria metamorfosi della scultura 
dal primo novecento a oggi, é@ invece controverso o addirittura 
negato da un vasto pubblico di educazione accademica e da una 
critica ancorata ai principi del classicismo rinascimentale. 
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La mostra bronzetto 
a Padova 


Giuseppe Marchiori 


Nascono nuovi errori sui vecchi, e si vorrebbero far passare per 
veritaé, col proposito di limitare o di negare l’arte d’avanguardia, 
che é@ invece I’arte del secolo ventesimo, libera e avversa ai pro- 
cedimenti tradizionali e soprattutto al gusto formato sulla statuaria 
greco-romana. 

Non sono mancati, alla cultura dei moderni, i suggerimenti delle 
piccole sculture votive, create nel corso di millenni lungo il bacino 
mediterraneo, ma quanti hanno saputo sostituirle con le proprie 
concezioni formali, pur accettando lo spunto dell’arcaismo puristico? 
Nella scultura moderna (lasciando da parte il caso di Medardo 
Rosso e dell’impressionismo), contanto tre momenti fondamentali: 
cubismo, futurismo, dada. Sono i momenti della ricerca e dell’av- 
ventura e che spesso curiosamente coincidono con un richiamo 
alle origini del fatto plastico, al di fuori dei cicli storici. 

Brancusi riassume in se, nella sua profonda esperienza di artigiano 
civilissimo e geniale, l’aspirazione all’assoluto della purezza stili- 
stica. Brancusi, indipendente da ogni movimento, segna I’inizio di 
un tempo nuovo nelia scultura europea. Il «sasso» primordiale, 
levigato e pulito, di Brancusi @ sembrato a taluno un simbolo 
anziché una forma. 

E polemiche parvero le fantasie plastiche picassiane, le scomposi- 
zioni calcolate di Laurens, le figure in moto di Boccioni, le stra- 
ordinarie invenzioni di Arp. Il tempo ha operato la decantazione 
degli umori ironici e delle proteste antiborghesi. E son rimaste le 
sculture. 

Esse erano creazioni artistiche e non pretesti polemici: erano qual- 
cosa di vivo e di autentico, opposto alla resistenza di un gusto 
falso o deviato, di cui, dopo mezzo secolo, le testimonianze sono 
ben numerose nelle gallerie nazionali e nelle piazze italiane. 

Gli stessi fenomeni si ripetono anche oggi, e, alla mostra di Padova, 
é facile constatare, sia pure in una situazione molto pit confusa e 
complessa di quella presa in esame, all’inizio del secolo, come le 
forme, diventate convenzionali, ispirate dall’arte d’avanguardia, si 
avvicinino ai sottoprodotti della cultura di museo, in un contrasto 
sempre pil deciso con le sculture attuali, spesso definite dalle 
eccentricita del procedimento tecnico o dalla novita del materiale 
impiegato. 

La polemica non é pit un fine accettabile nell’anno 1959. Quest: 
volta si tratta di distinguere tra forme artistiche e prodotti in serie 
tra individualité e anonimo manierismo. 


Il prodotto standard é tipico dell’eta del ferro. Ma anche il pre 
dotto manieristico svolge spesso un tema con minime oscillazior 
stilistiche. La scultura in serie annienta i principi stessi dell’arte 
la fuga nell’anonimo é il rifiuto della responsabilité e corrispond 
all’influsso di quei modi collettivi del vivere che sono caratteristi< 
del nostro tempo. Inoltre il ,gusto’ si forma oggi coi mezzi dell 
divulgazione della cultura visiva. 

L’eté del ferro rimette in onore i procedimenti tecnici al post 
della ispirazione e della genialita creatrice. Una piccola idea bast 
alla produzione intensificata di sculture-oggetti. 

Che cosa é I’eta del ferro? E il tempo della rottura col passato (u 
passato che potrebbe essere un ieri). L’opera d’arte @ spess 
sostituita con le improvvisazioni dell’atto gratuito, con l’afferm: 
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GHE MANDI: Studio. (II. Premio.) 


DRE BLOC: Bronze. 


ALEXANDER CALDER: Petit. 


zione perentoria della validitaé estetica di una forma qualsiasi o 
addirittura d’un oggetto trovato. In questa zona gli equivoci pos- 
sono moltiplicarsi all’infinito. E in realta si moltiplicano e diventano 
pseudoculture offerte alle divagazioni della critica incerta nel 
caos delle favelle. 


> 


Marino Marini é arrivato all’espressionismo teso e irritato, malgrado 
la concezione monumentale, del solito tema del cavallo e cavaliere. 
Nessuno avrebbe previsto, dalle premesse pil legate al museo, 
queste conclusioni attuali. E chi mai, vedendo il «Torso di donna» 
di Moore, esposto a Kassel, avrebbe pensato ai ,mostri’. picassiani 
dello scultore o ai panneggi greci delle grandi statue classicheg- 
gianti? 

E la liberté affermata di fronte ai formalismi preconcetti, la liberta 
imprevedibile dell’artista, che impone la propria individualita in 
ogni opera. 

Allora le piccole dimensioni non contano. Un bronzetto vale un 
monumento equestre. E tra la selva dei bronzetti nuragici, negri, 
gotici, romanici, rinascimentali, barocchi, liberty, usciti dai manuali 
di storia dell’arte, si trovano tutte le soluzioni possibili in una 
direzione sbagliata. 

|| bronzetto non é una unita di misura e tanto meno la prova della 
superiorita di un materiale su altri. Ghisa, ferro, ottone, alluminio 
sostituiscono egregiamente il bronzo. La diversitaé dei materiali, 
pur nelle sculture di piccolo formato, € un segno de! tempo, nel 
dibattito dei problemi piu vivi dell’espressione artistica contempo- 
ranea. 

L'interesse della mostra di Padova consiste appunto nella larghezza, 
di questo dibattito, proposto sia con la presenza di alcune figure 


JETTA DONEGA: Forme N. 1 


LYNN CHADWICK: Animale. (I. Premio.) 


di artisti gia consacrati nella storia della scultura moderna, come 
Arp, Archipenko, Zadkine, Calder, Germaine Richier, Wotruba e 
Adam; sia col confronto di alcuni rappresentanti della scuola in- 
glese, come Chadwick, Butler e Tornbull con altri significativi 
scultori italiani come Minguzzi, Fabbri, Franchina, Negri, Somaini, 
Ramous, Ghermandi e Messina; sia, infine, con l’accostamento 
polemico delle tendenze rappresentate, da una parte, da César, 
D’Haese e Delahaye e Giovanna Spiteris, e, dall’altra, da Bloc, 
Bakic e Jetta Donega. Sono mondi in aperto contrasto, che rivelano 
la vitalité della scultura contemporanea e che esprimono le con- 
traddizioni e le certezze di un’epoca esagitata e amara. 


L’eta del ferro non si esaurisce in una particolare iconografia: é 
anzi aperta alle mille avventure della fantasia e anche allo spirito 
di ripetizione. | procedimenti tecnici accomunano molte espres- 
sioni vincolate al carattere del materiale. Ma, per fortuna, non 
mancano i bronzetti nei quali domina la concezione plastica sui 
fatti casuali, sui pretesti delle superfici, sugli accostamenti pitto- 
reschi, sulle interpretazioni truccate. 


E allora lo slancio e il ritmo, che definiscono I’individualita del- 
‘opera d’arte e la distinguono dall’oggetto in serie, si avvertono 
nelle forme come proiezione dello spirito e come valori umani. 

A noi importano i mondi fantastici in contrasto, attraverso la diver- 
sita delle tendenze che li rappresentano, poiché da questo dibat- 
tito, vivo e attivo, si configurano il volto e il carattere della scul- 
tura contemporanea. La mostra del bronzetto ha permesso di 
mettere a fuoco certe situazioni e certi problemi della scultura 
d’eggi con una evidenza che il piccolo formato rende possibile 
senza diminuirne, in alcun modo, il significato e il valore. 


re 


ALINA SZAPOCZNIKOW 


Alberto Burri: Tutto nero P. 1957. 120x93 cm. Collection Zennaro, Brescia. (Editor's note: Burri’s metal and fabric «collages» are currently being exhibited at the Martha 
Jackson Gallery, New York and will also be exhibited later this season at the Hanover Gallery, London.) 
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der Albertina in Wien 


Dr. Erwin Mitsch 


Die Albertina verdankt ihren Weltruf vor allem dem umfassenden 
Reichtum an Zeichnungen und Druckgraphik alter Meister. Viel 
weniger ist bekannt, dass sie daneben eine bedeutende Sammlung 
moderner Kunst von internationalem Rang aufweist. Dennoch gehért 
das Sammeln zeitgendssischer Kunst von Anfang an zur Tradition 
dieses Institutes. Schon ihr Griinder, Herzog Albert von Sachsen- 
Teschen, legte ein Hauptaugenmerk auf die Erwerbung franzési- 
scher Zeichnungen des 18. Jahrhunderts — heute eine Kostbarkeit der 
Albertina —, und als 1919 aus der Zusammenlegung der herzog- 
lichen Sammlung mit dem Kupferstichkabinett der Hofbibliothek 
die heutige Albertina hervorging, kam der Erlés der grossange- 
legten Doublettenaktion besonders der Erwerbung deutscher und 
franz6sischer Zeichnungen des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts zugute. Seit- 
her erfoigte ein konsequenter Ausbau der modernen Sammlung, 
der nur durch die Hitler-Aera einen Abbruch erlitt. Es war daher 
nach dem Kriege die vornehmste Aufgabe, diese Tradition fortzu- 
setzen und den Kontakt mit dem internationalen zeitgendssischen 
Kunstschaffen wieder herzustellen. Dies geschah einerseits durch 
zahlreiche Ausstellungen von Werken einzelner Kiinstler, aber auch 
grosser Bewegungen — es sei nur an die «Klassiker des Kubismus» 
(1950) und den «Expressionismus» (1957) erinnert —, andererseits 
durch eine besonders intensive Neuerwerbungstatigkeit. Die gegen- 
wartige Ausstellung zeigt nun als Frucht der Bemiihungen des 
Direktors der Albertina, Universitaétsprofessor Otto Benesch, die 
Neuerwerbungen moderner Meister aus den Jahren 1950—1959. Sie 
bildet somit eine Fortsetzung der Wiener Festwochenausstellung 
des Vorjahres, welche die Neuerwerbungen alter Meister dem 
Publikum vorfihrte. 


Der ungleich gréssere Zuwachs an Werken moderner Kunst macht 
allerdings eine Aufteilung auf drei Ausstellungen notwendig. Die 


K JBIN: Die Strasse. Feder in Tusche. 


Neuerwerbungen moderner Meister 


Oben, JULIUS BISSIER: Stilleben. 1959. Tuschpinsel 
Unten, MIRO: Le Styx. Farbradierung. 1958. 


GIACOMETTI: Mann in Atelier (Selbstbildnis). 1951. 
Bleistift. 


KLEE: Bildnisskizze (Selbstbildnis). Feder und Pinsel in 
Tusche. 1913. 


EGON SCHIELE: Liegender Frauenakt mit griiner Haube. 1914. 
Bleistift, Aquarel! 


erste umfasst Zeichnungen, Aquarelle und Pastelle aller Schulen, 
einschliesslich der verstorbenen Oesterreicher, sowie die Druck- 
graphik der Schule von Paris. In zwei weiteren geplanten Ausstel- 
lungen sollen die Druckgraphik der iibrigen Nationen und die 
Werke der lebenden 6sterreichischen Kiinstler gezeigt werden. 


Bei den Zeichnungen Uberwiegen selbstverstandlich die der Oester- 
reicher. Der Durchbruch der neuen Kunst erfolgte in Oesterreich 
mit Gustav Klimt und der Wiener Sezession, deren Mitbegriinder 
und erster Prasident Klimt war. Sie brachten die Ueberwindung des 
Epigonenstiles Makartscher Pragung und bereiteten den Boden fir 
den Expressionismus, als dessen bedeutendste Osterreichische Ver- 
treter Oskar Kokoschka und Egon Schiele internationale Anerken- 
nung gefunden haben. Mit 78 Werken ist der Anteil Schieles an 
dieser Ausstellung am starksten. Sie geben nicht nur eine einzig- 
artige Ueberschau iber sein Schaffen, wie sie seit der grossen 
Schiele-Ausstellung des Jahres 1948 in Wien nicht mehr zu sehen 
war, sondern vereinigen zugleich Werke von héchster Qualitaét und 
besonderem biographischen Wert, zum Beispiel zehn Aquarelle, die 
1912 w&hrend seiner Gefangnishaft entstanden sind. In seinen 
kiinstlerischen Anfaéngen Klimt noch stark verpflichtet, hat Schiele 
bereits 1910 einen sehr eigenstaéndigen, expressiven Siil gefunden. 
Wé&hrend diese Friihwerke oft von schrillem Ausdruck und leiden- 
schaftlichem Pathos erfillt sind, lasst sich in der Folgezeit eine 
stérkere Auseinandersetzung mit der kinstlerischen Form feststellen, 
die sich in einer gewissen Geometrisierung dussert. Die Werke der 
beiden letzten Lebensjahre — Schiele starb 1918 28jahrig an der 
Spanischen Grippe — brachten als Ergebnis dieser Entwicklung 
beinahe eine Klassik, in der sich die gebandigte Form mit einem 
vertieften seelischen Ausdruck verbindet. So gesehen erscheint 
uns heute sein Werk als vollendetes Ganzes. 


Neben Klimt und Schiele muss von den Oesterreichern noch der 
erst kiirzlich verstorbene Alfred Kubin angefiihrt werden, dessen 
Bedeutung fiir den Expressionismus und Surrealismus immer klarer 
fassbar wird. Er war ein grossartiger Illustrator einer phantastischen, 
unheimlichen Welt, und als solcher ein Nachfahre Goyas, Ensors 
und Redons. Die friihe, um 1910—1915 entstandene Zeichnung einer 
von maskendhnlichen Menschen beledten Strasse zeigt die Nahe 
zu Ensor, lasst aber zugleich auch an den geselischaftskritischen 
Expressionismus eines George Grosz denken. 


Von Kiinstlern anderer Nationen wurden besonders Einzelblatter 
erworben, um bestehende Liicken der Sammlung aufzufiillen. So 
sind ausser den Meistern der Briicke, Pechstein und Nolde, auch 
die des Blauen Reiters, Marc, Macke, Klee und Feininger, mit 
ausgezeichneten Blattern zu sehen. Daneben ware noch auf ein 
besonders schdnes Selbstbildnis von Kathe Kollwitz sowie Zeich- 
nungen von Hofer, Schlemmer, Baumeister und Julius Bissier hin- 
zuweisen. Der Anteil Frankreichs reicht iber Rodin und Maillol zu 
Léger, Chagall und Matisse. Hier sind auch der Italiener Amedeo 
Modigliani und der Schweizer Alberto Giacometti anzureihen, deren 
bedeutendste Arbeiten in Paris entstanden sind. England ist mit 
einer naturalistischen Palmenstudie von Graham Sutherland, die am 
ehesten mit dem magischen Realismus in Verbindung zu bringen 
ist, und einem friihen, bereits 1927 entstandenen Madchenkopf von 
Henry Moore, einem ebenso bedeutenden Zeichner wie Bildhauer, 
vertreten. Von Italienern schliesslich ware noch Marino Marini und 
Luigi Spazzapan anzufihren. 


SCHIELE: Maédchenakt in Lila. 1910. Kreide, Aquarell, Deckfarben. 


SCHIELE: Aktmodell mit aufgestiitztem linken Arm. 1914. Bleistift, Aquarel! 
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Die insgesamt 140 Nummern aufweisende Schau von Zeichnungen 
und Aquarellen wird an Umfang durch die Druckgraphik der Schule 
von Paris bei weitem Ubertroffen. Die sogenannte Schule von Paris 
umfasst Kiinstler verschiedener Nationalitéten und Richtungen und 
spiegelt die wichtigsten Tendenzen der modernen Kunst wider. 
Die Graphik verdeutlicht diese in besonderem Masse, denn sie ist 
vor allem in den letzten Jahren zur fihrenden Kunst geworden, in 
der nicht selten die bahnbrechenden Leistungen entstehen. Von 
Picasso, der 1944 in der Werkst&tte des Druckers Mourlot zu litho- 
graphieren begann und seither ein umfangreiches Oeuvre schuf, 
ist eine Auswahl von Werken ausgestellt, die seinen ungeheuren 
Ausdrucksbereich zeigen, der von héchster Dramatik ber klassische 
Ruhe zu zartester Lyrik reicht. Sein iberaus beweglicher Geist war 
Anregungen schon immer aufgeschlossen, doch treten bei der Be- 
trachtung dieser Blatter als besonders auffallende Ziige die Inter- 
pretation grosser Werke der Vergangenheit und eine noch starkere 
Auseinandersetzung mit Matisse als bisher hervor. Auch die ubri- 
gen, bereits als Klassiker der Moderne zu bezeichnenden Kistler 
wie Braque, Léger, Jacques Villon und Matisse sind mit Werken 
aus den letzten Jahren vertreten. Von Chagall werden die Radie- 
rungen zur Bibel volistandig gezeigt. Sein poetisches Einfiihlungs- 
vermégen als Illustrator, sein glaubiges Judentum, aber auch die 
intensive Beschaftigung mit dem Gegenstand — Chagall unternahm 
1931 eigens eine Reise nach Palastina — haben ihn fiir diese Auf- 
gabe besonders geeignet gemacht, und das Werk kann in seiner 
lapidaren Eindringlichkeit als eine vollendete bildhafte Entspre- 
chung zum Worttext der Bibel bezeichnet werden. Bereits 1931 
begonnen, durch den Tod des Auftraggebers Ambroise Vollard 
1939 aber fiir mehrere Jahre unterbrochen, fand es erst 1952—1956 
seinen Abschluss und ist somit der jiingste Illustrationenzyklus 
Chagalls. Ihm gehen die Radierungen zu Gogols Roman «Die toten 
Seelen» und zu den Fabeln von La Fontaine voraus, die den stilisti- 
schen Wandel zu immer grésserer Monumentalitét und seelischer 
Vertiefung augenfallig demonstrieren. 


Gleichfalls dem Gegenstand verpflichtet bleibt eine Reihe vor- 
wiegend vom Kubismus her verstandlicher Kiinstler; es seien Henri 
Laurens, André Lhote, Edouard Pignon und Ossip Zadkine erwahnt. 
Bernard Buffets karge, niichterne Welt ruft Erinnerungen an den 
Expressionismus wach, doch fehit im Vergleich zu diesem der be- 
kenntnishafte Zug und der damit verbundene Ueberschwang des 
Gefiihls. Ob man diese anonyme, verlorene Trostlosigkeit als einen 
ad&quaten Ausdruck fiir den Existentialismus oder einen erstarrten 
akademischen Expressionismus bewerten will, bleibe dahingestellt. 
im Ausdruck verwandt, doch viel differenzierter in der kiinstleri- 
schen Durchgestaltung, prasentieren sich die Werke Alberto Gia- 
comettis, Einblicke in sein Atelier zumeist, in denen Gestalten und 
Biisten in abgezehrter Substanzlosigkeit eine phantomartige Exi- 
stenz fiihren. Diese reale, in ihrem Charakter aber zugleich traum- 
hafte Welt hat Giacometti die Bezeichnung eines Surrealisten ein- 
gebracht. Freilich ist dieser Begriff in einem viel weiteren Umfang 
zu gebrauchen, als er fiir jene Kiinstlergruppe, deren Wortfiihrer 
André Breton war, Giltigkeit besitzt. Der Surrealismus ist ein zu 
umfassendes Phénomen der modernen Kunst, als dass er auf diese 
kiinstlerische Bewegung beschraénkt werden k6nnte, und so sind 
wesentliche Grundziige, wie die Absage an ein logisch-wissen- 
schaftlich fundiertes Weltbild und die grosse Bedeutung irratio- 
naler Machte, besonders des Traumes, auch schon viel friiher vor- 
handen. Es sei hier, um im Bereich der Ausstellung zu bleiben, 
neben den Zeichnungen Kubins auf die Iliustrationen Odilon Redons 
zu Gustave Flauberts «La Tentation de St-Antoine» hingewiesen. 
Von Joan Miro ist als friihestes Blatt die 1933 entstandene Radie- 
rung zu «Daphnis und Chloe» zu sehen. Sowohl in der Auffassung 
des Themas, die ganz im Gegensatz zum Gewohnten — man denke 
an Maillol oder René Sintenis — nicht das Lyrisch-bukolische, son- 
dern die dramatischen Akzente der Dichtung hervorkehrt, als auch 
in der Drastik und den amorphen, knochenéhnlichen Gebilden ist 
der Einfluss von Picassos surrealistischer Epoche evident. Die Werke 
der letzten Jahre n&hern sich hingegen immer staérker einer un- 
gegenstaéndlichen Ausdrucksweise, wofiir die Illustrationen zu 
Tristan Tzaras «Parler seul» (1948—1950) und eine Anzahl 1958 ent- 
standener Graphiken Zeugnis ablegen. 


Man kénnte diese Kunst, die wesentlich von Paul Klee beeinflusst 
ist, als eine Art Bilderschrift bezeichnen: eine Vielzahl von Zeichen 
mit gegenstaéndlichen Andeutungen, die der Phantasie und Einbil- 
dungskraft des Betrachters den Weg weisen, ohne sie festzulegen. 
Als solche bildet sie eine Antithese zu den einem mehr logisch- 
philosophischen Geist entsprungenen Chiffren der Konstruktivisten. 
Die grosse N&éhe der modernen Kunst zur Schrift wird iibrigens 


SCHIELE: Bildnis Eduard Kosmak. 1910. Schwarze Kreide, Aquarell, Deck- 
weiss. 


auch durch die Psychogramme der Tachisten und die vielen An- 
klange an ostasiatische Schriftzeichen dokumentiert. Hier ware auch 
auf Mario Prassinos hinzuweisen, der vom gegenstandlichen Sur- 
realismus ausgehend gleichfalls zu abstrakter Gestaltung gelangte, 
und dessen kraftige schwarze Pinselstriche an Hans Hartung erin- 
nern. Das vom Surrealismus her verstaéndliche expressive Pathos 
seiner Bilder begegnet uns iibrigens auch bei André Massons 
Farblithographie «Oiseau de Feu», wie sich besonders im Vergleich 
mit Blattern desselben Motivs von Georges Braque herausstellt. 
Bei Pierre Soulages sind die Bildzeichen verfestigter, sie erinnern 
an erstarrendes Eisen, dessen Glut noch durch Schlacke und Asche 
glimmt. Die Farblithographien von Jean Bazaine zum Thema «La 
Hollande» (1957) gemahnen in den schnell hingeworfenen, fahrigen 
Federstrichen an den Tachismus, mit dem der Kiinstler immer wieder 
in Verbindung gebracht wird. Betrachtet man aber die durch das 
enge Ineinandergreifen von horizontalen und vertikalen Strichlagen 
entstehende Verzahnung, so zeigt sich die Nahe zur bildnerischen 
Struktur Cézannes und dariiber hinaus zu dessen Auffassung der 
Natur Uberhaupt. 


Es ist hier nicht der Ort, den umstrittenen Begriff «abstrakt» zu 
erdrtern. Jedenfalls scheint nicht viel gewonnen, wenn man ihn nur 
im Sinne des abstrakten Geometrismus, der immer ein dusserster 
Grenzpunkt der kinstlerischen Gestaltung bleibt, anwendet. Zu- 
meist wird unter abstrakt doch eine dem normalen Auge unzugang- 
liche Wirklichkeit bezeichnet, wenngleich sich daraus auch die 
zahlreichen Grenzfalle zum Gegenstandlichen hin ergeben. Die 
moderne Kunst hat ungeheure Gebiete erobert, und die Einbezie- 
hung des Mikro- und Makrokosmos sowie des unbewussten Innen- 
lebens des Menschen stellen gegeniiber Impressionismus und Ex- 
pressionismus nur eine nachste Etappe in der Erkenntnis der Welt 
und des Menschen dar. Diese neue Entdeckerfreude wendet sich 
aber auch bisher vollig vernachlassigten Bereichen der sichtbaren 
Natur zu und stellt sie uns in einem eigenartigen, fast mikroskopisch 
anmutenden Blickwinkel vor Augen. Hier w&ére besonders Jean 
Dubuffet zu erw&hnen, dessen graphische Mappen «Phénoménes» 
den verschiedensten unbeachteten Dingen mit ungeheurem Fein- 
gefiihl nachspiiren: dem reichen Leben einer Wasserpfiitze oder 
eines Mauerstiickes — stets nur ein kleiner Ausschnitt, zugleich 
aber von einer unbegrenzten Weite. 
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CHAGALL: Moses und die Schlange (aus den Bibelillu- MODIGLIANI: Frauenkopf (Mme. Hastings) 
strationen). Radierung 


Feder in Tusche, laviert 


Ein wesentlicher Anstoss zur abstrakten Gestaltung liegt bei 
Gauguin und den von ihm ausgehenden Nabis. Aus ihrem Kreis 
wuchs die Académie Ranson hervor, die fiir das jiingste Kunst- 
schaffen eine nicht unwesentliche Rolle spielt. Roger Bissiére, ein 
Maler der &4lteren Generation — er wurde 1888 geboren — war 
Lehrer einer Reihe von Kiinstlern, die heute einen wichtigen Platz 
in der Ecole de Paris einnehmen. Einer der bedeutendsten ist Alfred 
Manessier, der vorwiegend religidse Themen gestaltet und dabei 
ganz bestimmte Inhalte durch die Abstraktion verdeutlichen will. 
Seine Farblithographien zum Osterthema und die erst kiirzlich ent- 
standenen Illustrationen zu den Geistlichen Gesdngen des Johannes 
vom Kreuz sind dafiir bezeichnende Beispiele. Er bedient sich dabei 
vor allem der Symbolkraft der Farbe, wodurch seine Beziehung zu 
Gauguin besonders augenscheinlich wird. Die oft dramatisch- 
mystische Farbenglut seiner Werke findet ihre nachste Parallele 
bei Georges Rouault, dessen festumrandete, leuchtende Farbflachen 
nicht nur an mittelalterliche Glasfenster erinnern, sondern zugleich 
an den «Cloisonismus» der Gauguin-Nachfolge denken lassen. In 
diesen Kreis gehéren auch die Werke Gustave Singiers — gegen- 
ber Manessier stiller und verhaltener, aber von einer ausser- 
ordentlichen Differenziertheit der Farbe und Form. (Besonders auf- 
schlussreich ist ein Vergleich seiner hollandischen Landschaften von 
1956 mit einem Zyklus von Landschaftsimpressionen Manessiers, die 
1956 unter dem Titel «La Hollande» von der Galerie de France her- 
ausgebracht wurden. Stellt man dazu noch die Farblithographien 
von Bazaine iiber dasselbe Thema, so zeigt sich die verwandte 
Auffassung trotz aller Verschiedenheit des kinstlerischen Tempera- 
ments.) Schliesslich waren in diesem Zusammenhang noch die 
Arbeiten von Pierre Tal Coat und Raoul Ubac zu erwahnen. 


Dass auch der Fauvismus eine wesentliche Wurzel in der Kunst 
Gauguins hat, ist bekannt. Sein Hauptmeister und konsequentester 
Vertreter, Henri Matisse, erreicht in manchen Werken einen hohen 
Grad der Abstraktion, wofiir als Beispiel seine Farblithographie 
«The Dancer» (School Prints) dienen médge. (Ein bekanntes Werk 
dieses Stiles ist das 1943—1947 entstandene zauberhafte Jazzbuch.) 
Aber auch aus der Tradition des Kubismus geht eine im bisherigen 
Sinn durchaus als abstrakt zu bezeichnende Linie hervor, selbst wenn 
man keineswegs den reinen Geometrismus als logischen Abschluss 
des Kubismus anzusehen geneigt ist. Es liegt im Wesen geschicht- 
licher Entwicklung, dass einzelne, zunachst klar definierte Rich- 
tungen die verschiedensten Verbindungen und Verkniipfungen ein- 
gehen. So entstanden schon in der friihesten Zeit des Kubismus 
die Sonderrichtungen des Orphismus und der Section d’Or, die 
beide zum Gedankengut der Nabis tendierten. Sie brachten be- 
zeichnenderweise die abstraktesten Lésungen des Kubismus her- 
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vor — man denke an Delaunay und Jacques Villon. Von den 
jungeren Kinstlern ist besonders Georges Henri Adam zu nennen, 
der starke Impulse vom Kubismus empfing, in seinen jiingsten 
Werken aber, wie der 1956/57 entstandenen Folge «Dalles, sable et 
eau», immer staérker in das Grenzgebiet der Abstraktion gerat. Die 
Kupferstiche erinnern in ihrer Grosse an Tapisserien, verzichten 
aber vollig auf Farbe. Diese wird durch eine Uberaus raffinierte 
Technik ersetzt. Dazu werden die Kupferplatten zerschnitten ver- 
wendet, so dass die dazwischenliegenden Stege dem Blatt eine 
reliefmassige Wirkung verleihen. Auch in diesem, an die Collage 
und Sculptomalerei erinnernden Verfahren zeigt sich die Nahe zum 
Kubismus. Die prazis gezogenen parallelen Strichlagen, die sich oft 
zu dichten, ibereinandergelagerten Netzen verbinden, finden eine 
Entsprechung im Werke Jacques Villons. Gleichfalls wenig Wert auf 
Farbe legt Johnny Friediander, dessen zarte lineare Gespinste sich 
zumeist auf einem braunlich-gelben Grund ausbreiten. Interessant 
in diesem Zusammenhang ist auch eine Farblithographie «Madame 
salue» von Léon Gischia, einem Schiller von Othon Friesz und Léger. 
In der gleichmassigen Reihung geometrischer Formen und der 
satten Farbigkeit ist der Einfluss der geometrischen Kunst in der 
Art Auguste Herbins zu spiiren, wenngleich Gischia auf gegen- 
standliche Momente nie verzichtet. 

Es ist unmdglich, alle in der Ausstellung vertretenen Kinstler anzu- 
flhren, doch seien noch Maurice Estéve, Serge Poliakoff und die 
Spanier Palazuelo und Clavé genannt. Mancher mag freilich einen 
Namen, den er gerne mit der Ecole de Paris verbunden sehen 
méchte, vermissen. Das ist unvermeidlich infolge der Dehnbarkeit 
des Begriffes, als auch der grossen Menge der in Frage kommen- 
den Kunstwerke. So werden zum Beispiel Arp und Wols, aber auch 
die Ostasiaten Zao Wou-Ki und Kumi Sugai erst in der nachsten 
Ausstellung zu sehen sein. 

Eine gleichzeitig stattfindende Plakatausstellung fiihrt die Plakate 
Frankreichs, Englands, der Niederlande, sowie jene vor, die im 
Auftrag der Albertina entstanden sind. Besonders bemerkenswert 
sind die franzdésischen Ausstellungsplakate, die zur Druckgraphik 
der Ecole de Paris eine interessante Ergaénzung bilden. In ihnen 
zieht nicht nur der Ausstellungsbetrieb der franzdésischen Kunst- 
metropole wie eine Chronik voriiber, sondern sie lassen auch in 
zahlreichen Originallithographien Kiinstler zu Wort kommen, die in 
der Graphikausstellung nicht vertreten sind. 


Die Ausstellung ist keine «Documenta» der modernen Kunst, sie 
bietet aber anhand qualitatsvoller Objekte eine eindrucksvolle 
Schau gegenwéartigen Kunstschaffens, die beweist, dass die Alber- 
tina auch auf diesem Gebiet eine reprasentative und geschlossene 
Sammlung ist. 


DUBUFFET: Le mur (aus der Mappe “L’Elémentaire”). 195 
Lithographie 
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Lawrence Alloway 


DALWOOD 


Hubert Dalwood (born 1924) first got attention as a sculptor of small 
figures, with Daumieresque heads, seamed torsoes, and withered 
limbs. Looking back at this phase (pre-1957) Dalwood regards his 
pinched cast as ‘pessimistic’, though why an imagery which drama- 
tised the processes of time should have to be pessimistic is beyond 
me. After all, figurative sculpture is not devoted to the perpe- 
tuation of physically perfect moments and it is not despairing to 
acknowledge that nobody lives forever. His new work (Gimpel’s) 
s marked by the same stodgy form-sense as his earlier work, but 
acks the metaphor which previously identified the worked sculp- 
tural materials with the work of time. The race in time imagery 
naving been abandoned Dalwood is now occupied with a sign- 
language, the formation of which was heavily influenced by Alan 
Davie (the two shared a Fellowship and a house for three years). 
As his forms unwound from a full three-dimensionality to a kind of 
furrowed frontalism Dalwood was strongly influenced by William 
Turnbull. His tray-form, big leaf-forms, and eggs, are taken from 
Turnbull, whose 1957 exhibition Dalwood saw at a time when he 
had been pressured by Davie away from realism and before his 
discontent and uncertainty had found a model in sculpture. Hence 
his forms, though lacking the tautness of Turnbull’s, break into 
storeys, flat planes, and orbs. 

As sculpture gets away from the human image in however far-out 
a form, it starts turning into still life, or weapons, or furniture. Dal- 
wocd’s sculpture has a persistent hankering to turn into sundials, 
clubs, trays, helmet decorations, crozier tops, and the Grail—which 
is linked in a rather tactless iconography with bird-baths and 
tureens. A good many of his sculptures resemble, in that vague 
and permissive way characteristic of mid-century visual allusion, 
which has the worid on a string, finials for processional staffs, 
receptacles for ritual-use. It can be Christian or archetypal, as the 
consumer requires: there is no liturgical content but an emotive 
play with autonomous religious symbols beyond any faith’s shape, 
in an amorphous field of referents similar to the ocean of belief in 
which Alan Davie skin-dives or floats. That some kind of programme 


VILLIAM TURNBULL: Head. 1955. Bronze. 
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of ‘improving belief’ underlies this work is confirmed by Dalwood’s 
attitude to the 20th-century as an environment. He sees it not an 
area of expanded experience in which improved communications 
and consumer goods have made a difference to man’s relation 
with the world. He thinks that the world is heavy with ugly and 
badly-designed objects, a memory of his early training as an en- 
gineer, probably, crossed with craft-esthetics. Hence his sculptures 
are sent out into the world as objects of virtu, his own term for 
them, to compete with, to defeat, unwholesome artefacts. He is 
irrelevantly trying to oppose an esthetics of plenty with an esthet- 
ics of unique cbjects. It is odd that the objects entrusted with this 
mission, though evocative of belief or mythology are, in fact, at- 
tached to no system. They have to appeal to ideas of craft and to 
those reflexes which respond to the ‘onwards and upwards with 
the arts’ syndrome. 


Dalwcod was more at home with his cast of ravaged but upright 
figures. Now that he has been lured into the field of international 
modern art, with its undemanding talk of ‘abstraction’ and ‘arche- 
types’ and what not, a gift that operated successfully in a post- 
Daumieresque imagery has got lost. Because England is still only 
locsely hooked into the art-since-1945 circuit as it flourishes pro- 
fessionally in Germany, France, Belgium, Spain, Japan, there is no 
tradition of ‘modern’ to carry along artists whose native gifts do 
net really lie in that direction. And, on the other hand, the pos- 
sibilities of figurative art are divided and diffused without a gallery 
cr a theorist or a generally acceptable cult-figure. Hence the 
movement of Dalwood from an authentic provincal to a marginal 
modern: if his earlier work had been better understood by the 
artist himself, or attachable to a reputable body of figurative 
tradition, he would not have been satisfied with his minor version 
of the style called ‘modern’. It needs rigour as well as inclination, 
nerve as well as sentiment. At present Dalwood is just being 
modern with the tide, like Lynn Chadwick or Bernard Meadows, 
and unlike Turnbull or Paolozzi, to whom a style is a necessity, not 
a club, or an umbrella, or a parade. 


HUBERT DALWOOD: Large Object. 1959. Aluminium. 


REALISM 


Although there is no one major talent to point to, there are rum- 
ours, a feeling of potential, that realist painting may become more 
active again in London. The 50s began with Francis Bacon's in- 
fluence on younger artists who painted large and direct figure 
subjects. Later in the decade another group, based on the Beaux 
Arts Gallery (though its members are now dispersed), centred a 
realist art on the home as it had more babies than rooms. It was 
a realism of close personal relationships and intimate spatiality 
(perspective was slanted for dramatic involvement in the kitchen 
or living room or lavatory). The new influence is David Bomberg 
(see “Art International”, I11/10) and some of his followers—Mario 
Dubsky, Denis Creffield, Dorothy Mead, Cliff Holden—are showing 
with other artists under the title ‘Seven Figurative Painters’, at the 
Artists’ International Association (a co-operative gallery). An un- 
signed statement in the catalogue, possibly by Andrew Forge, the 
able critic associated with the tendency, gives us this: ‘the pictures 
here... are of real things... and the painters have proceeded not 
by copying appearances but by attempting to reconstruct their 
subjects and to act out and to objectify their consciousness of 
them’. 


The new kind of British realists (neither Baconian nor Beaux Arts) 
have an ambiguous antagonism towards both painterly abstract art 
and other realists. For example, the typical work of art at the AIA 
Gallery, however much it depicted real things, was itself a real 
thing, a substantial object in which thick paint dramatised decisions 
(as in current abstraction). The attitude to other realists (who are 
merely ‘copying appearances’) is negative but | am not sure that 
the Bomberg group does not stand or fall with other realists. They 
aim to ‘objectify their consciousness’ of objects, but words like 
this, and the ideas they carry, are not limited to their own practise. 
Lawrence Gowing, in his book on Vermeer, showed not only that 
imitation is organisation but that it is also an affair of practically 
erotic tension. Objects are defined or lost or related in profuse or 
meagre configurations, passionately and not passively recorded. 
Perception and learning as dynamic activities are thus brought into 
realist art theory (though not for the first time). There are no longer 
intact, primary objects sitting out there before your eyes. There is 
no longer an act of copying (after all the difference between a 
three-dimensional object and its two-dimensional sign is absolute, 
even in trompe Il’oeil border raids). Now importance is attached 
to the act of looking (a highly subjective and selective business) 
and to its translation (never anything but complex) into signs. Art 
historical studies of perspective have fed this dynamic conception 
of figurative art (Panofsky for one) and so have psycho-analytical 
theories applied to the artist (in England, Adrian Stokes). 


Thus there is an emerging esthetic of figurative art in England 
which has altered and, | should say, deepened our reading of 
realist art. How far the new painting that will be done among this 
complex of ideas will succeed it is too early to say. It is sufficient 
to record that at present there is a sense of the artist not as a 
detached spectator of nature nor as a mystic losing himself in the 
sea or the sunset. Pantheistic identification with nature is checked 
by the demands of the canvas, and the operational lore of painting 
(the habits everybody falls into) is checked by the imperative 
claims of the object. The canvas is a sign which points at the 
objects depicted but which also points at the maker of the sign, 
so that the work of art becomes a channel between object and 
subject. If this view is influential in the 60s, it may lead to a 
development of realist painting wider than that of the Bomberg 
followers, though including them. 


HUMANISM 


As a result of foreign scholars among the refugees reaching Eng- 
land from Germany in the 30s, there was a revival of humanist 
studies, particularly in the form of research on iconology. The 
classical origin and background of familiar British art images was 
revealed. This demonstration of the connections between England 
and the Mediterranean opposed British insularity (as marked in 
British art history as in recent politics), British nature-romanticism 
(which appears like weeds everywhere), and the esthetic of pure 
form as set up by Roger Fry. It was at this stage a polemical as 
well as a learned movement, topical as well as hisorical. The study 
of iconography led, in one direction, to a greater confidence in, 
and greater sensibility to, visual meaning in art. It aided opposit- 
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ion to pure form (and geometrical abstract art) and it enriched the 
possible meanings~of the human image in art. ‘Iconography’ be- 
came a key-word for some artists, architects, and critics in London 
in the early 50s. In the 40s classical scholarship invested the sur- 
vivals of Greece and Rome with a new life and connected new 
images with antique models. This led to an extended power of 
making connections, for it involved doth the museum and the mass 
media (as when studies of Ugolino da Siena or Charity were traced 
down to popular appearances in current entertainment in the 
Journal of the Warburg Institute). 


However, parallel with this profound and alert study of the meanings 
arising from connections between Britain and the Mediterranean, 
was another line of activity which has gradually overlaid the 
communication studies of the Warburg humanists. Part of the re- 
search on the cultural connections of the two areas naturally involved 
the study of British collecting. The scholarship of acquisition, not 
in my opinion the most interesting part of this enterprise, has 
grown so that humanism is becoming, in its public image, some- 
thing very different from the observant and intelligent popularis- 
ation achieved in the 40s (when the Warburg Insitute organised a 
travelling exhibition, later a book, on English Art and the Medi- 
terranean). Now the connections are a record of top level con- 
sumption, rather than of time- and space-crossing intellectual con- 
tact. Mediterranean culture is back in the country houses and the 
provincial museums from which it was, for a time, removed. 


The current exhibition at the Royal Academy, ‘Italian Art and 
Britain’, is not a study of cultural contact, of impact and assimilation, 
cf nostalgia and tradition. It is simply an anthology of what British 
collectors have assembled and of Italian painters who were paid 
in sterling, plus a few British artists’ reactions to Italy. Though 
there are numerous interesting pictures (after all, there are about 
650 items), the scattered themes do not add up to anything more 
than a kind of Britannia Buys Italian message. ‘Taste’ is too amorph- 
ous a concept to be used to unify a big exhibition (unless it is 
logically limited in time). The Royal Academy show, however, 
rambles, with idle pride, like a squire in his picture gallery, from 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, and Charles | (the cult-figure of 
the kind of research that has gone into this exhibition with his 
compound of cultivation and privilege), through William Roscoe (an 
early collector of primitives), to Denis Mahon (contemporary scholar 
and collector of the seicento). 


The early iconographical studies of the pro-italian scholars persist 
in catalogue entries and in the appearance of occasional allegorical 
puzzle pictures but, on the whole, their contribution has diminished. 
A loving study of the Country Houses, of the people who went on 
the Grand Tour, of forgotten inventories, has taken over. This is 
essential work but it does not translate into particularly interesting 
exhibitions. In its public form the patient research and expertise 
disappears and the works of art presented in ‘Italian Art and Britain’ 
look like promotion of the British Heritage, a statement of the 
present riches which past exertion has won for us, a kind of pat- 
riotic, though historically scrupulous plug for that second Eliza- 
bethan Age. 


MATTER PAINTERS (SPANISH) 


At first, when Tapies was the only Spanish painter known to the 
rest of Europe, high texture and monochromatic colour seemed to 
characterise him personally. Now that he has company—Cuixart 
Millares, Feito—we can see that these qualities are, in fact, shared 
‘La Nueva Pintura de Espana’ at Tooth’s Gallery includes their work 
plus half a dozen others... As is pretty generally known now 
Spanish modern art revived with the Dau al Set group in the late 
‘40s, which included Tépies, Cuixart, and Tharrats. Juan-Eduard 

Cirlot recounts this in his catalogue and then, as he did in hi 
introduction to the Spanish section of Sam Hunter's exhibitio 
‘European Art Today’, explains the artists by calling out the natione 
temperament. He attributes to the Spanish ‘spirit’ violence an 
restraint, drama, and a limited palette. It is true that these word 
fit a good many Spaniards, but it seems to me to be a conscious! 

adopted style and not an imperceptibly assimilated quality. It is 

rhetoric which maintains genuine ‘Spanishness’ against trivial form 
of national consciousness and politics. Cirlot, who has been a: 
sociated with the group, is, | think, asserting the group identity b 

means of his Spanish Character clichés (fed on Mannerist cou 

fashion—austere; Goya—deep; the land—barren, etc.). This hasn 
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doubt served as a useful defining centre and protection within 
Spain, but it is not much of a way-in for other Europeans. After all, 
the generalisation with which Cirlot surrounds his painters is so 
simple, so essayistic, so thin, that acceptance of it (Spain, land of 
contrasts and strange cruelty and iron restraints) can only im- 
poverish one’s interpretation of the art. The fact is that the sources 
of this art lie outside Spain and are part of an international hook- 
up. For example, Tapies was in Paris in 1950-51, where he must 
have seen Dubuffet and Fautrier (and probably Fontana). In ad- 
dition, Burri, whose relief-paintings are in the background of the 
whole group (and what could be more different nationally from 
Cirlot’s Spanish type than Burri’s Italian character?), is a strong 
influence. This list is not intended to diminish the Spanish work 
but to stress its international character (it can, for instance, be 
paralleled by younger German painters who have developed from 
identical sources). 


We have become accustomed to the hypertrophy of the surface of 
paintings in Europe (there is practically nothing in America to 
correspond to it). Sand, marble dust, plaster, burlap, plastics, have 
all contributed to the skin which formed on top of the crucible of 
avant-garde painting in the ‘50s. Certain kinds of image are char- 
acteristic, and a confusion between painting and sculpture is 
present. One tendency is towards a cloacal imagery which the 
material and the ways it is worked leads to easily: dark and sticky, 
ridged and gaping. In this form the tormented surface raises 
memories of ‘Les 120 Journées de Sodome’ with its perversions 
involving the aged. The wound-imagery of Burri and Millares is 
sometimes related to this, though Millares is an over-worked 
military doctcr on a battle field compared to Burri’s precisions. 
Spocky forest- and grotto-imagery, to which the German high-relief 
painters are prone, has no Spanish equivalent. More characteristic 
of the Spanish group is a nostalgia for city walls, against which 
several of them have, in fact, been photographed. 


Tapies developed his surface textures in 1954; Cuixart used metallic 
surfaces in 1957, but had gone in for relief-effects very much 
earlier; Millares took up stitching in 1957. All three artists reveal 
what Cirlot, writing about Cuixart, called ‘deep feelings of mater- 
iality’. The position is that painting is being transformed, by 
thickening and hardening, into a form of relief-sculpture. The sur- 
face undergoes a tremendous amount of raking and erupting. The 
trouble is that the spectacle of matter leads to acertain oppression, 
unless it is opposed and countered, and not just released, by the 
artist. By going as far as he does in the direction of sculpture, for 
example, Millares loses the easel painter’s dimension of reference. 
Tapies and Cuixart, on the other hand, in their different ways, 
though their works are thick and heavy, manage to achieve a 
denial of matter by means of pictorial organisation. Cuixart bal- 
ances between claustrophobia and luxury, his pictures implying 
glowering indistinct altarpieces. The hints of delirious cosmo- 
graphies in his signs are contained by a formal sense which keeps 
to the flat surface, without burying it or exploding it. Tapies, too, 
associates his pictures with flat things in the worid, walls and 
docrs and fields, on which he makes his fastidious inscriptions or 
gently crumbles the edges of his planes. It is when the matter 
painters of Europe keep to a fairly taut continuous surface that 
their work has the communicative flexibility of painting and avoids 
the sculptural problem in which matter is matter. When the latter 
happens the work of art becomes simply a camel’s gallstone or a 
meteorite mounted for a Prince. 


TAPIES: Forme orange sur fond gris. 1959. 31°/«" X 39'/2". 


CUIXART: Lake Storia. 39'/2” x 32”. 


Some Exhibitions in Europe this Summer 


France 

In Besancon, an exhibition of mediaeval and renaissance sculpture 
of the Franche-Comté will be held in the Palais Granvelle from 
June till Octeber, while from September till October 15 the Musée 
des Beaux-Arts will present “Baudelaire and the Artists of his Time”. 
‘Europe and the Discovery of the World” will be the theme of the 
10th International Festival of the City of Bordeaux, which opens 
May 20 in the Galerie des Beaux-Arts and continues through July. 
Meantime, the Musée des Beaux-Arts will open three galleries 
jevoted to “Marquet in Bordeaux”. (Marquet’s Bordeaux period 
2aintings will also be exhibited in Paris in the Maison de la Pensée 
“rangaise from March 8.) 

‘rom July through September the Palais de la Méditerranée, Nice, 
vill present a vast selection of paintings by artists who have 
vorked on the Céte d’Azur between 1860 and 1960. 


Summer exhibitions planned by M. Pierre Quarré, Director of the 
Musée de Dijon, include one devoted to the Carthusians of Champol 
in the time of the Dukes of Valois, opening June 25 and continuing 
through August. 


Great Britain 

The Walter Sickert Centenary Exhibition organised by the Arts 
Council, and to be presented first at the Tate Gallery, may also be 
seen in Southamptcn in July at the Art Gallery. 

The 1960 York Festival (12 June —3 July) will include, aside from 
performances of the York Mystery Plays, Benjamin Britten’s “Noyes 
Fludde”, Brecht’s “Life of Galileo”, Stravinsky's “L’Histoire du Sol- 
dat”, Chinese Shadow Plays, and numerous chamber music events, 
an exhibition devoted to Turner in Yorkshire, where Turner's first 
paintings were made. 
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No. 5, 1959. 69” x 33”. (All photos by Schiller, Creative Associates, New York.) 


DAN RICE 


at the 


Catherine Viviano Gallery, New York 


Jonathan Williams, author of the essay-interview beginning on the facing page 
is publisher of an avant-garde writers’ press, “Jargon Books”, in Highlands 
North Carolina. He is also a poet. “The Empire Finals at Verona” is his mos 


recent book. 


No. 12, 1959. 68” x 84” 
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Jonathan Williams 


“AN OUTWARD AND VISIBLE SIGN...” 


Dan Rice’s generation, like the New York aii world, is currently 
taken up with a series of great predecessors: Kline, de Kooning, 
Pollock, Rothko, Guston. | began by asking Rice’s opinions on his 
own generation. 

‘| think really this is a generation caught under the weight of these 
oeople in the sense of either imitation or in continuation of an 
2sthetic of avant-gardism. In other words, | see a compulsion to 
oe completely individual sacrificing quality for the aspect of new- 
ress. | also think there is a great deal of misuse and shallow 
2reoccupation with, like they say, peripheral characteristics: the 
jesture (kinetic description) of so-called ‘action painting’; ‘auto- 
natism’, ‘self-expression’, etc. When the act of painting becomes 
nore important than the results, there is a very serious miscon- 
ception. You might go so far as to say that there actually is NO 
seif-expression’. If one is going NOWHERE, he holds on to tech- 
riques or history thinking that will make available, or even IN- 
ZREASE, the mind or content. It doesn’t. It only locks it in. The 
»xception to this is when technique is so well known as to dis- 
ippear, as in Sumi painting. But, if he is going SOMEWHERE, he 
cooks ‘out’. He never looks ‘in’. People going nowhere look ‘back’— 
hese whose content and contentment is a repetition of the past... 
t seems to me at times that this generation is suffering from TOO 
MUCH attention. There is the expectancy of a public (other than 
oneself as a painter), which is too intense. One is expected to 
develop’ like chrome on next year’s Pontiac.” 

30, obviously, how does Rice place himself in relation to the new 
nasters and tradition? 

‘| don’t think it would be honest te mention myself in reference to 
any other painter. For instance, | consider Kline my major ‘influence’, 
yet we would have to term this an influence of attitude, certainly 
1ot of style. Attitude is the ‘look’ of a painting, or what controls 
the look of a painting. Style, or the underlying structure of a paint- 
ing, is a handling of paint—the immediate means to image or con- 
tent. That is never a matter of attitude. What we owe to these 
men (Kline, de Kooning, Pollock, etc.) is the removal of European 
art from our backs; and the opening out of what a painting can 
look like. This removal is meant in a particular way: | do not mean 
that painting is not accumulative. One still thinks of Europe because 
painting is based on ALL painting. But, the presence of art history 
must be removed from between YOU and the CANVAS. In other 
words, foreign matter must be cleared in order that one get 
directly at one’s content. So, the attitude of recent New York 
painters has been one of constant reamazement at the demands of 
painting itself. PAINTING IS BASED ON ALL PAINTING, to say it 
again. It is timeless—it could be Hokusai, it could be de Kooning.” 


At which juncture the poet wants to break in and say that Rice’s 
last statement exactly confirms a situation in American verse. Now, 
suddenly, it is possible for us to feel more kinship with Sumerian, 
Greek Anthology, Roman Empire, Wandering Scholar, Tang, and 
Haiku poets than with most of the recent Europeans. The demand 
behind this attitude is for spaciousness and for the contempor- 
aneous use of the whole history of matiére. Next year some neo- 
lithic American named Adam will scratch his initials on the Moon 
Goddess’s backside with a three-stage arrow. “We are the last 
First People”—H. Melville. 
Rice continued: “Contemporary painting is often accused of having 
no substance (‘like wall-paper’, is one of the favorite arguments). 
God knows, it seems obvious there is ‘intention’ when an artist 
paints—it is not, simply, a matter of putting the paint down. A 
painter doesn’t ‘conceive’ a painting, though YOU (the viewer) may 
have to look at paintings that way. A painter ARRIVES at a paint- 
ng. Again and again: painting itself makes painting, and painting 
is its own proof, rather than all the other things: esthetics, state- 
ments, articles like this. | seriously feel that painters were not 
celebrating Christ—they were using him as an occasion for painting. 
Christ, or any of that Great-ldeas-of-Western-Man jazz... Let’s put 
this way: | believe the most moving concept of American paint- 
g of the last twenty years has been PAINTING AS ‘PURE’ IMAGE 


The Paintings of Dan Rice 


No. 14, 1959. 83” x 84”. 
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No. 7, 1959. 48” x 30”. 
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(free of simile, analogy, metaphor—any process of abstraction. 
Finally, Aristotle’s horseNESS gone and only the horse left). | make 
a ‘sign’ which cannot be ‘read’ literally because it is not letters. It 
is a visual language which CANNOT be exactly restated in any 
other language. If it could be, why the hell paint? A painting 
makes its own terms. It is not scratching arrows in a mammoth on 
a cave wall but it is nevertheless votive and magical. For instance, 
four of Kline’s paintings might be named after: 1) a Pennsylvania 
coal town; 2) a city block; 3) a mountain; 4) a locomotive. They 
are not really specific. The response is more basic. To a Rothko 
the response is endless, yet its immediacy appears so simple.” 
Which brought the poet back in, thinking of Andrew Marvell’s 
‘The Garden’ (even in spite of Kline’s black/white): 


The Mind, that Ocean where each kind 
Does streight its own resemblance find; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other Worlds, and other Seas; 
Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green Thought in a green Shade. 


And to words by Louis Zukofsky in his Preface to “An Objectivists 
Anthology” (1932): “Mr. Pound again—Emotion is the organizer of 
pcetic form. The image is the basis of poetic form. Elsewhere 
Pound had defined the image as that which presents an intellectual 
and emotional complex in an instant of time. One can go further, 
try to dissect capillaries or intelligent nerves—and speak of the 
image felt as duration or perhaps of the image as the existence of 
the shape and movement of the poetic object...” 

So | asked Rice more about this ‘pure image’ and if he saw a 
tendency towards it in earlier painting. 

“No, it seems quite new and shows us just how much had to be 
get rid of—the houses, the landscapes, the duchesses, the mess- 
ages, all the formalisms and confined communication of such literal 
businesses. Yet, we are not really rid of anything—you could put 
a face in the middle of a painting (or a snake or a clock) if it 
belonged there. The Communication Factor, like they say, is more 
serious than rendering objects or illustrating philosophies. Whether 
| am managing to get whatever the hell it is | want, | don’t know. 
| have not been able to define a basically limitless content. Its 
evidence in the painting is, finally, a mystic proposition. (Words 
like ‘mystic’ and ‘magic’ are uncomfortable but they imply a point 


No. 11, 1959. 48” x 62” 


No. 13, 1959. 70” x 71”. 


of reality outside analysis and esthetical tinkering. | mean them 
only in these terms.)” 
Finally, to shed, | hope, further light on this process of painting, a 
few lines from Robert Duncan’s poem ‘Light Song’ in his book 
“Letters” (1958): 
“... Thus law: 
It is this music that the composer dares, 
plays, percussively, 
the state | love. A 
volition. 
To seize from the air its forms. 


(there is a stanza break and the poem continues on the margin of 
“It is’) 
This longing informs. A declaration— 
Lawrence: LOOK WE HAVE COME THRU. 
Pound: IT ALL COHERES. A SPLENDOUR. 
where the spirit of the act appears eve- 
n ruthless. This 
is the inevitable beauty...” 


To wind up the interview we talked about our tastes for painting 
Rice said, as | have it jotted down: “... the brushstrokes of Hals, 
and, as everyone says, those lines of Ingres... Velasquez: totally 
impressive... Giotto is kind of marvellous but then | begin to think 
of the cave paintings and the other begins to slip away—I mean 
the impact.. And Monet, the lilies... Turner, yes. And | think alot 
about Ryder; and something ought to be said of Dove—more im 
portantly, Soutine... Contemporaries? Kline, the finest; Rothko 
de Kooning, Guston... There’s not one damn European painter | 
can think of, except, wait a minute, that bottle painter, Morandi.. 
Younger men? Rauschenberg, Sy Boardman, Ed Corbett; a little o 
Sam Francis... the sculpture of John Chamberlain—and that’s all i 

sculpture... the jazz of Miles Davis, and Monk (when he’s right). 

and King Oliver, by the way... I’ve thought a lot about Stefan 
Volpe’s music... And poetry: Charles Olson and Robert Creeley 


The last thing to note is the biography. Born: Long Beach, Cali 
ornia, 1926... Mother: a school teacher; Father: vaudeville son: 
and dance man (later a construction engineer)... music until war. 
war: Navy (1943-46), on experimental rocket ship... Black Mouta 
College: music, swinging to architecture... married a dancer. 
University of California: architecture; continuing interest in pain 
ing developed thru encouragement of Joe Fiore, painter an 
friend... Black Moutain again: divorced and committed to pain 
ing... New York: decision never to go but DIRECTLY to the poi 
of life (painting) rather than taking jobs... Studied with: Mothe 
well, Shahn, Kline, Fiore, Woelffer, and Tworkov... Group sho 
(four painters): Poindexter Gallery, New York, 1955... First on 
man show: Catherine Viviano Gallery, January 5-30, 1960... 
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Le Surréalisme 
dans la Grotte d’amour 


José Pierre 


L’auteur de cet article ayant participé, aux cétés d’André 
Breton, a la préparation de l’Exposition Internationale du 
Surréalisme ouverte en décembre 1959 a la Galerie Daniel 
Cordier, on ne s’étonnera pas de trouver ci-dessous plutét 
une «défense et illustration» qu’une consciencieuse et 
frivole appréciation critique. 


Une Exposition Internationale du Surréalisme, c’est avant tout un 
ensemble de manifestations rituelles, la création d'une atmosphére 
poétique subversive, une invitation 4 reconsidérer les fondements 
et l'exercice de l’existence quotidienne. Qu’une bonne partie du 
public se voit incurablement limitée a percevoir les seules appa- 
rences, plus ou moins déroutantes, de telles entreprises n‘'empéche 
pas que les précédentes aient tenu, comme on a pu le vérifier par 
a suite, le réle de signal d’alarme dans le déroulement de I’his- 
toire contemporaine. Tout ce qui a pu s’inscrire sous le signe du 
scandale au long ce I’expérience surréaliste se justifie d’ailleurs, 
plus que par la volonté de «choquer le bourgeois», comme le 
désir de réveiller, par d’angoissantes mises en demeure, par de 
claironnantes remises en question, la conscience humaine somno- 
lente. 


L’Exposition Internationale du Surréalisme 1959—1960, de méme 
que les précédentes, recoit le visiteur dans un dédale, dépourvu 
de toute gratuité, dont les salles s‘’enchainent les unes aux autres 
comme autant d’étapes initiatiques. Peut-étre méme le fil conduc- 
teur en est-il plus rigoureux ou plus lisible que jamais, puisque le 
théme directeur, I’érotisme, a l’'avantage de concerner, de loin ou 
de pres, chaque individu. Theme doublement redoutable, par les 
complaisances qu’il pourrait susciter et aussi par les tabous que sa 
seule @nonciation ne peut manquer de dresser sur sa route. Est-il 
besoin de dire que, pour André Breton et ses amis, il n’était pas 
question une seconde d’allécher le public par de faciles conces- 
sions au libertinage vulgaire? Mais, du sacré au scabreux, allait 
se voir mis en lumiére tout ce qui, dans l’érotisme, signifie dé- 
passement de la vie simplement subie piusque, selon Georges 
Bataille: «L’érotisme est dans la conscience de I’'homme ce qui met 
en lui I’étre en question.» 


En quoi cela peut-il concerner l'art et les artistes? Freud avait déja 
fourni la réponse: «Il me parait indiscutable que l’'idée du beau a 
ses racines dans I’excitation sexuelle...», conception a laquelle les 
Surréalistes n’ont cessé d’apporter de multiples vérifications. Mais, 
compte tenu de cette source permanente, l'art ni l'amour ne 
peuvent exister valablement si vient 4 manquer ce sens du sacré 
seul capable de garantir l’ceuvre d’art ou l’ceuvre de chair de la 
profanation. Sens du sacré qui aura permis au Surréalisme de battre 
en bréche les travestissements opérés par tes Eglises spiritualistes 
ou matérialistes. L’assimilation abusive du Surréalisme a une reli- 
gion constituée, procédé classique auquel recourent les ennemis 
de ce mouvement, prouve de leur part une impossibilité fonciére 
a admettre qu’une morale véritable puisse se proposer en dehors 
des prescriptions de tel ou tel clergé. Ce conformisme éthique 
rejoint le conformisme esthétique au nom duquel le Surréalisme 
se vit longtemps considéré comme radicalement étranger aux pré- 
occupations de l’art moderne, en raison de l’impuissance de bon 
nombre de critiques d’art a se situer en dehors des sentiers cent 
"engloutit dans la tiédeur veloutée d’une grotte verte au capri- 
cieux dessin. Dés lors le visiteur, a l’oreille duquel une voix femi- 
nine soupire et murmure amoureusement,' oublie le quartier du 
‘aubourg Saint-Honoré et l’Elysée tout proche, 4 une portée de 
‘ronde... 


e crois n’indisposer aucun des organisateurs ni des exposants en 
ffirmant que, de prime abord, c'est au réalisateur de «l'objet» 
vystérieux, complexe et envodtant que constitue l’enveloppe 
1éme de l’exposition, ce poulpe a l’épiderme de velours quadri- 
olore, que va 4a juste titre l’admiration. Pierre Faucheux, outre le 
ilent qu’on lui voyait déployer depuis longtemps dans la mise en 
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JEAN BENOIT: Exécution du Testament du Marquis de Sade. Costume 
“Transférement symbolique du tombeau de D.A.F. de Sade.” 


page, la mise en ceuvre ou la mise en scéne, a fait preuve ici d’un 
authentique génie créateur. Parler 4 ce propos de «décoration», 
comme il est arrivé, ne se peut qu’en ignorant la profonde affinité 
fois rebattus. Qu’un trés large secteur de la vie artistique contem- 
poraine se révéle assez étroitement tributaire du Surréalisme et 
de «l’automatisme» préné par celui-ci dés 1924 n’arrange pas les 
choses, bien au contraire, et nul effort n’est @pargné pour dissi- 
muler ou minimiser cette irrevocable filiation. 

La Galerie Daniel Cordier, qui a bravement accepté le «pari» qui 
consiste &@ accueillir une Exposition Internationale du Surréalisme, 
ne ressemble aujourd’hui 4 aucune autre galerie parisienne, mais 
plutét a la caverne d’Altamira, au Musée Grévin, au Palais d’Haroun- 
al-Raschid, au Labyrinthe de Minos, que sais-je? Dés l’entrée, 
hermétiquement obturée vers la rue a l'exception de quelques 
trous pour voyeurs, une salle rose sur laquelle pése le lent haléte- 


La grotte de la Galerie Daniel Cordier 
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ment d’un ventre-plafond s’ouvre au visiteur: la salle du Désir. Le 
sable fin étouffe ses pas, l’étroite ogive d'un orifice I’attire et 
de cet ensemble avec le dessein général de I’exposition et les 
ceuvres présentées. 

Afin d’éviter toute confusion, il avait été décidé de consacrer la 
premiére salle aux ceuvres qui, d'une facon ou d’une autre, repré- 
sentaient le passé du Surréalisme. Passé prestigieux, et d’une 
diversité dans la richesse dont pourraient difficilement faire état 
la plupart des mouvements picturaux modernes. De I’éclat serein 
et glacé d’un admirable Chirico de 1911, «Le retour du Poéte», a 
‘agressive fierté d'un Hantai de 1951, «Narcisse collectif», quarante 
années d’inventions dont, fréquemment, les auteurs eux-mémes ne 
purent longtemps soutenir I’éclat. Dali, Herold, Magritte, Martini, 
Masson, mais aussi un surprenant et tricolore «Tambourinaire» de 
Max Ernst (1931), un Brauner violent et compartimenté de 1933, 
«l’étrange cas de M.K.», une de ces scénes scabreuses dont 
Dorothea Tanning a gardé le secret, un Picabia souverain dans 
exaltation, «Les Amoureux» (1923). Parmi les plus @mouvantes, les 
ceuvres des peintres disparus depuis peu: la tendre lumiére, si 
allégre, d'un petit tableau de Gorky; la gravité austére de la 
derniére toile de Tanguy, «Imaginary Numbers», la terre ancestrale 
chargée de mégalithes; la prenante séduction d’un Paalen de 1954, 
«Vous ici?». Trop méconnu en France, |’Allemand Richard Oelze 
est représenté par une des toiles les plus remarquées de l|’expo- 
sition: «Tourments quotidiens» (1935), foissonnant buisson d’appari- 
tions. Un beau dessin de Matta ne rend compte qu’incomplétement 
de sa place de premier plan dans le Surréalisme. 


On aura déja remarqué que cette rétrospective picturale s’inscrit, 
dans la disparité des tempéraments érotiques, d’un pdle a l'autre 
des possibilités expressives de la peinture. De la figuration sub- 
versive de Dorothea Tanning a la non-figuration lyrique de Gorky 
ou de Paalen, nulle exclusive formelle tant que l’artiste garde 
pouvoir de traduire son dynamisme intérieur, son désir de trans- 
figuration. La méme constatation peut s’établir devant l’aujourd’hui 
du surréalisme, qui frappe déja de désuétude une «Histoire de la 
peinture surréaliste» parue a la veille de l’exposition. A une ex- 
trémité, l'imagerie scabreuse et joviale de Clovis Trouille qui 
prend réguliérement prétexte de ses funérailles pour donner libre 
cours & sa verve libertaire, et aussi, plus secréte derriére ses 
voilettes, l’atmosphére de messe noire de Pierre Molinier, dont les 
compositions auraient séduit Huysmans par leur capiteux parfum 
d’alcéve. Imagerie aussi, si l'on veut, mais perturbant audacieuse- 


' La sonorisation est dde 4 Radovan Ivsic. 
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YVES TANGUY: Imaginary Numbers. 1954 
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MAX-WALTER SVANBERG: Portrait d'une étoile. 1956-57. Mosaique de peries 


RICHARD OELZE: Tourments quotidiens. 1935. 
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ment le culte des apparences, l’ceuvre du Suédois Svanberg, de 
Allemand Sonnenstern. Tout entier voué a I’exaltation de la 
femme, Max Walter Svanberg nous offre un puzzle d’incessante 
adoration pour lequel astres, oiseaux, poissons, insectes, fleurs, 
compesent un bouquet constamment renouvelé de métaphores 
visuelles. Friedrich Schréder-Sonnenstern, une des révélations de 
exposition, nous transporte dans un univers rempli d’affolantes et 
cocasses allégories; la fagon dont il use des crayons de couleur, 
en tirant un parti aussi raffiné que I‘ceuvre des miniaturistes per- 
sans, tient 4 elle seule du prodige. On songe @ un dessin animé 
fantastique qui serait en méme temps la plus fantaisiste parabole 
de la condition humaine. 


-idéle aux formes fluantes, mouvantes, spectrales, Toyen, dans une 
“aresse de plume et un baiser de renards bleus, nous propose 
Sillage dans un miroir». La «Nymphette» d’Yves Elléouét, d’une 
olidité qui n’a rien 4 envier aux «constructeurs» que défend Michel 
euphor, c'est la flambée d’un corps juvénile 4 peine suggéré. 
\drien Dax poursuit depuis plusieurs années une inlassable ex- 
érimentation des ressources automatiques, servie par un esprit 
‘une curiosité toujours en éveil; les deux toiles qu’il nous montre 
e sont qu’un apercu de ces recherches. Les dessins de Robert 
agarde, qui tissent une haie harmonieuse de végétation féminine, 
romettent par leur sobriété et leur élégance les développements 
2s plus hardis. La toile gracieuse, opaline, de Gette retrouve la 
race déliée de certains graphismes de Klee, mais avec une 
2tenue trés personnelle. La plume d’Unica Ziirn brode les festons 
2 la préciosité la plus acérée, a l’allure de feu-follet. E.F.Granella 
nvoyé de New-York, sous le titre «Elle se souvient de moi», une 
nguliére vision hiératique, fant6me de quelque dame médiévale. 
e Léonora Carrington, un séduisant mirage barbu, «L’endroit du 
ésor», ne peut consoler de Il’absence du «Saint Esprit (pigeon 
lbinos) de trois métres de hauteur» que Il’on devait construire sur 
2s directives. Lam, par contre, est superbement présent dans une 
rile blanche et noire: «La lampe de charme». Mais le trop schéma- 
que «Ma gouvernante» de Man Ray ne donne qu’une idée insuffi- 
ante de la longue et fertile carriére de cet impénitent «dinamitero» 
e l’art. Les ingénieux et farfelus collages d’E.L.T. Mesens nous 
quent un air de féte. 
In s’étonnera que je n’ai pas encore parlé de Duchamp ni de Miré: 
je les gardais pour la fin de ce panorama de la peinture surréaliste 


PIERRE MOLINIER: La boite a fleur. 1958. 


Sonnenstern. 1954. 


RC 3ERT LAGARDE: Frontiére des régnes. 1957. Dessin. 


MIRO-ARTIGAS: Terre de Grand Feu. 1956. Céramique. 
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d‘hier et de maintenant. Marcel Duchamp, parce qu’il fut des l’ori- 
gine une des justifications majeures du Surréalisme & voir le jour 
et 4 s'y imposer. Avec André Breton, il a présidé a la naissance 
de cette exposition, ainsi que le rappelie le ventre palpitant qui 
somme la premiére salle. Modeste participant, ce grand accoucheur 
de I’art moderne dont cn peut voir un petit dessin de 1915, aigu 
et cursif, «Infirmiére», et cet auto-portrait de 1959, dessin-sculpture 
né d’une trouvaille sarcastique et intitulé: «With my tongue in my 
cheek», Joan Miréd, c'est le symbole méme de |’éternelle jeunesse 
de la peinture surréaliste. Depuis 1923, le méme bonheur a pour- 
suivi sans relache ses expériences les plus diverses: Picasso parait 
gauche prés de lui. Trois ceuvres balisent ici cette trajectoire d’une 
audace inventive jamais démentie: une toile de 1924, a peine 
coloriée, d’un lyrisme insolent, «Le Piége»; un objet de 1927, 
saugrenu et massif, «Le tronc d’arbre»; une «terre de grand feu» 
(réalisée en 1956 avec le concours d’Artigas) dans laquelle on peut 
voir une sorte d’autel phallique ou de petit personnage herma- 
phrodite. 

Mais il serait injuste d’oublier d’autres ceuvres a trois dimensions 
Je citerai d’abord «L’objet invisible» de Giacometti (1934), la plus 
bouleversante sculpture que je connaisse et l'une des ceuvres 
capitales du XXe siécle. Cette @mouvante silhouette surgie de nulle 
part, on peut regretter que Giaccmetti n’ait jamais cherché a lui 
denner une suite — mais n’est-ce pas ce qui lui confére un prix 
inestimable ? Du méme sculpteur, «La boule suspendue» (1931) fut 
le premier objet 4 fonctionnement mécanique-érotique de I’histoire 
du Surréalisme. La «Couronne de bourgeons», dent I’ceil ne se lasse 
pas d’épouser les contours, d’une merveilleuse ingénuité érotique, 
est l&4 pour témoigner qu’avec Arp la poésie a fait une irruption 
durable dans la sculpture contemporaine. La «Poupée» de Hans 
Bellmer constitue la premiére ceuvre tridimensicnnelle qu’apercoive 
le visiteur. Cette singuliére construction, presque passée 4 |’état 
de mythe, n’avait pas encore été montrée en public. Observée par 
‘ceil vigilant de trois miroirs, elle s’élance dans les airs vers on ne 
sait quelle proie. 

Parmi les invités, trois jeunes sculpteurs. Hiquily embroche ses 
personnages comme des volailles. Robert Miiller, dont «La veuve 
du coureur» rencontre le plus vif succés auprés des visiteurs, garde 
certainement plus d’un tour dans son sac. Agustin Cardenas, beau 
comme un dieu d’ébéne, présente une haute sculpture svelte et 
ajourée, d’une rare élégance, «Juquemba». D’autres participations 
se situent entre la peinture et la sculpture. C’est le cas du miroir 
brisé, somptueux et ironique, d’Enrico Baj, un des rares jeunes 
peintres que I’humour n’effraie pas. La vaste cibie 4 ex-voto de 
Jasper Johns, «Large target construction», combine aussi Il’humour 


HANS BELLMER: Poupée. 1920. 
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sadique et I’hermétisme. «Le lit» de Rauschenberg, dans son feu 
d’artifice de pollutions picturales, semble destiné 4 provoquer, pa: 
l‘outrance méme de son aspect, Il’élan du spectateur hors des 
associations d’idées déprimantes. Horst-Egon Kalinowski, qui s’esi 
déccuvert dans ses «tableaux-chaésses» un domaine inexploré, a 
réalisé avec «L’ostensoir de la volupté» une de ses plus inquié 
tantes constructions, inspirée a n’en pas douter, mais dans laquelle 
’éclat de certains matériaux se voit menacé par l’ombre envahis- 
sante d’éléments peu rassurants. 

Dans un recoin presque dissimulé de la grotte s’ouvre, tendue de 
velours noir, la petite crypte dédiée au fétichisme. L’ambiguité de 
ce terme, a la fois utilisé par l’occidental pour désigner une reli- 
gion qui n’est pas la sienne et pour caractériser le «culte rendu a 
tel objet se rapportant a la toilette de la femme qui, par fixation 
élective, suffit en son absence a provoquer l’exaltation érotique» 
(A. Breton), se montre pleine d’intérét. II s’agit ici, en effet, d’objets 
de culte qui dépassent le cadre des collecticns monomanes et 
crientent la religiosité vers le merveilleux érotique. De cette salle, 
dont l’ordonnance rigoureuse contraste avec la conformation ba- 
roque de la caverne de velours, Mimi Parent a su faire le plus 
précieux et le plus étrange des reposoirs. Derriére des vitrines 
étiquetées d’or apparaissent, tels de rarissimes spécimens de 
muséum d’histoire naturelle, des objets qui témoignent peut-étre 
de Il’apport surréaliste le plus secret et le plus spécifique. Depu's 
1930, on le sait, la fabrication et la mise en circulation d’obje's 
surréalistes permettent de saisir, mieux encore que dans le cadre 
des moyens d’expression traditionnels, cette volonté de subversic 

du monde quotidien, de reconversion poétique des moindres é! 

ments du décor quotidien. Les matériaux, nobles ou grossie!s 
accédent tous a la signification: tous ont pouvoir de transfiguratic }. 
Nul bescin, pour créer de tels objets, de justifier de «dons» art 
tiques: il suffit d’une certaine ingénuité du regard jeté sur | 
humbles témoins de notre existence et de la certitude que not 2 
désir a pouvoir de forcer la main du hasard. 


La modestie de ces objets n’a d’égale que leur splendeur: ce 4 
mérite quelque recueillement de la part du visiteur. S’il doit 
voir touché par la grace, je pense que cette crypte est pour ce 
le lieu le plus propice... Je me garderai d’une énumération fa: 
dieuse comme d’un choix personnel. Les critéres, dans un tel c 3, 
font la part du lion a la subjectivité. Qu’il me soit permis seu 
ment d’indiquer que, du cceur de plumes d’Aube Elléouét 
masque-hérisson de Matta, du buste-candélabre d’Adrien Dax a 
cravate-chevelure de Mimi Parent (que reproduit l’affiche de |’: 
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position) se découvrent toutes grandes les savanes du réve. 

Au terme du labyrinthe primordial, et franchis plusieurs étrangle- 
ments, s’ouvre la salle du Festin. Seul le soir du vernissage aura 
permis au Festin de se dérouler en apothéose de la cérémonie 
inaugurale: il ne reste aux visiteurs d’aujourd’hui qu’a se reporter 
a la légende orale déja en voie de constitution pour tacher de 
savoir ce qui se passa.? Tout ce qu’il m’est possible d’affirmer a ce 
sujet, c’est qu’il aurait manqué 4a cette célébration de |’érotisme, 
sans cela, l’indispensable référence aux rites de nutrition par les- 
quels le cannibalisme comme le catholicisme, entre autres, sym- 
bolisent l’assimilation de la substance divine ou magique par les 
fidéles. Salvador Dali avait clairement manifesté jadis sa compré- 
hension de ce probléme capital en déclarant: «Je mange Gala.» 
Mais ce qui ne fut chez lui qu’une intuition géniale (comme il dirait 
lui-méme) a connu dans la nuit du 15 décembre 1959 une trés 
complete incarnation. Fastueux accomplissement dont le trop velléi- 
taire et narcissique inventeur des «montres molles» ne se relévera 
pas. La déification de la femme entreprise par le Romantisme Alle- 
mand a enfin rencontré sa premiére manifestation publique. Depuis 
certains souvenirs du Capitaine Cook concernant les rites des 
habitants d’Otahiti, une ardente nostalgie cherchait en vain a se 
satisfaire dans cette direction. A Méret Oppenheim nous devons 
l'assurance que ce réve n’était pas une chimére. 


Aux murs de la salle du Festin se déploie le fabuleux et sombre 
costume-monument consacré par Jean Benoit a «l’Exécution du 
Testament du Marquis de Sade». Ici encore, une cérémonie privée, 
le 3 décembre 1959, anniversaire de la mort de Sade, aura permis 
& un petit nombre d’élus de vérifier sans la moindre équivoque le 
b en-fondé de cette étrange appellation. La trés compléte descrip- 
tion contenue dans le catalogue de l’exposition aidera a s’imaginer 
Ce que fut cette cérémonie. L’ceuvre de Jean Benoit a consisté 
dens la transposition en une sorte de costume-totem du message 
dun esprit de grande envergure (comme I’ont établi les trés nom- 


? Cuelques mannequins, provisoirement, sont la en souvenir de ce qui eit lieu 


MIMI PARENT: Crypte du fétichisme. 


breuses études consacrées, au XXe siécle surtout, a l’auteur de 
«Justine»). L’'inexécution, tant par ses héritiers que par les pouvoirs 
publics, du testament du marquis ont entrainé Jean Benoit a con- 
cevoir, au lieu des monuments inanimés et sans pouvoir de nos 
places et jardins, une construction dynamique destinée 4 donner 
«réparation» au grand disparu. Qu’un homme (Jean Benoit lui- 
méme) prenne place 4a I’intérieur et cette statue, devenue vivante, 
devenue symbole de Sade, symbole de sa réclamation contre la 
postérité, devenue esprit de Sade, devenue Sade lui-méme, ré- 
clame réparation et, par ie fait méme qu’elle incarne cette récla- 
mation, l’obtient. Mais on ne s’étonnera pas qu'une telle «représen- 
tation» laisse chez celui qui s‘'y dévoue une empreinte ineffacable. 
Max Ernst pouvait relater jadis, sous le titre «Au dela de la pein- 
ture», les @vénements qui l’amenérent a découvrir le «collage» 
puis le «frottage», procédés qui ont fini par rejoindre l’océan banal 
de la peinture. Mais de quel «au dela» pourrait donc se réclamer 
le peintre canadien Jean Benoit? N’est-il pas présent, lui-méme, et 
Sade sans doute, dans ce costume crucifié aux murs de l’Exposition 
Internationale du Surréalisme ? 

Cette exposition pose des questions 4 qui veut bien les entendre. 
A certains elle peut sembler ne pas avoir de point commun avec 
la situation et le devenir de l’art d’aujourd’hui. Ce serait la une 
vue myope, ignorante de l’ampleur des motivations comme des 
perspectives artistiques. On a remarqué que, en cette circonstance, 
le Surréalisme n’a fait nullement appel a «l’abstraction lyrique» qui 
présente tant de parenté avec lui. C’est que le Surréalisme, pour 
continuer a faire figure d’inspirateur de la sensibilité contempo- 
raine, peut se contenter de puiser en lui-méme. 


La féte du printemps. 
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From Exhibitions Here and There 


The Torres-Garcia Exhibition 


at the Rose Fried Gallery, New York 


till-life 


Still-life, 


No. 16. Tempera on card. 1936 Still-life. 1943 No. 518. (Estructura.) 1938 
Pr: rtrait of 
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till-life. 1928. 


Still-life, No. 31. 1940. 


P: rtrait of Rabelais. 1944 


Painting. 


Painting. 1932. 
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Painting. 1937 


BOURDIL: Tolteque. (Galerie Synthése, Paris.) 
DURCHANEK: The Discontented. Sculpture. (Graham Gallery, New York.) 


TCHAKALIAN: Cherry Red. (Dilexi Gallery, San Francisco.) 


. NORMAN BLUHM: Earthquake. (From “16 Americans”, Museum of Modern Art. 


Photo courtesy Leo Castelli, New York.) 


H NS BOE 


E AUER: Painting. (Galerie Delta, Basel.) 


FORTUNATO DEPERO: Alba e tramonto sulle Alpi. 1922. (Galleria Blu, Milan 
where this painting and the one below were recently shown in an ex 
hibition of works by first and second generation Futurists.) 


HANS BOEHLER: Conversation. 1927. (The Artists’ Gallery, New York.) 


H NS BOEHLER: The Gossips. 1958. (The Artists’ Gallery, New York.) BALLA: Composizione futurista. 1914. (Galleria Blu, Milan.) 


PETER BRUNING: Painting. 1959. (Galleria Apollinaire, Milan.) 

GRACE HARTIGAN: Dawn Painting. 1959. (Gres Gallery, Washington, D.C.) 
SANDERS: Painting. 1959. (Stuttman Gallery, New York.) 

MARSICANO: Oil. 1959. (Bertha Schaefer, New York.) 

SAM ADLER: Painting. 1959. (Grand Central Moderns, New York.) 

ROEL D’HAESE: Dessin. 1958. (Galerie Claude Bernard, Paris.) 

FILHOS: Bronze. Cire perdue. Piéce unique. (Galerie Maurice Bridel, Lausanne.) 


HARLOFF: Inventaire 1/59. (Galleria del Naviglio, Milan.) 
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. MONDRIAN: Chrysanthemums. 1909. (Sidney Janis Gallery, New York.) 


. DE CHIRICO: La Magie de la Nuit (Biscuits of Ferrara). 1916. (Sidney Janis 
Gallery, New York, where it was shown together with the Mondrian above in 
an exhibition of new acquisitions.) 


. STAMOS: Dighenis. 1959. (André Emmerich, New York. Stamos’ recent paintings 
are also currently on view at Gimpel Fils, London.) 


. CHAMBERLAIN: Zaar. 1957. (Collection Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Scull, New York. 
Photo courtesy Leo Castelli. A review of Chamberlain's recent exhibition at 
the Martha Jackson Gallery will appear in the next number of ART INTER- 
NATIONAL.) 


. LAN-BAR: Nature. 1960. (Galerie Art Vivant, Paris.) 
. BRUNORI: Evening Breeze. 1937. (Kleemann Gallery, New York.) 


LOUISE NEVELSON: Dawn's Wedding Feast. General view of installation at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York (“Sixteen Americans”) 


NEVELSON: Dawn's Wedding Feast. Close-up view. (Both photos courtesy 
Martha Jackson Gallery and R. Burckhardt.) 


TAKIS: Telemagnetic sculpture. (Courtesy Iris Clert, Paris.) 
J. H. SILVA: Hautes Terres. Oil. 1959. (Courtesy Galerie A.G., Paris.) 
DON FINK: Fire Red. (Courtesy Saidenberg Gallery, New York.) 


MORRIS KANTOR: Cerise Landscape with Figures. (Courtesy Bertha Schaefer, 
New York.) 


Facing page, tep: Interior View of the Sala Mendoza, Caracas, Venezuela, during 


the exhibition, “The Evolution of Modern Painting”, 52 works selected by Phillip 
A. Bruno and lent by World House Galleries, New York 


Below: Two views of the ramp galleries during the inaugural exhibition of the 


Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York 


AUCTIONS 


SOTHEBY'S, London 


December 1, 1959. Forty-six Western and 
Oriental Illuminated Manuscripts, the Pro- 
perty of the Late C. W. Dyson Perrins, Esq., 
D.C.L., F.S.A. 
APOCALYPSE, with Latin Commentary of 
Berengaudus and Life of St.John. On vel- 
lum. 125/, X 87/, inches. £65,000 
(world record) 
PSALTER OF WENCESLAS, KING OF HUN- 
GARY AND BOHEMIA. On vellum. 7°5/, X 
51/, inches. £26,000 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE (England 
[Bury St. Edmunds?], Late 12th—15th Cen- 
tury). On vellum. 62/;  45/, inches. 
£22,000 


* 


December 2, 1959. Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Century Drawings and Paintings. 

FRANCOIS BRUNERY: A Blue Riband for the 
Chef. Signed. 31 % 39% inches. £2150 
FRANCOIS BRUNERY: Nouvelles Chansons. 


Signed. 30% X 41 inches. £1850 
FRANCOIS BRUNERY: Querelle de Jeu. 
Signed. 28 < 38 % inches. £1750 


CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF: Indians Lighting a 
Fire. Signed. 8% X 12% inches. £1000 


. 


December 4, 1959. Continental Ceramics, 
Oriental Rugs and Carpets, Tapestries, 
Ciocks, and English and French Furniture. 
SIX LOUIS XV GILTWOOD FAUTEUILS. One 
signed Remy, two signed S. Clement JME, 
one signed M. D. Delaporte. £3100 
LATE GOTHIC SECULAR TAPESTRY. Said to 
represent a scene from the life of Anne of 
Brittany and Louis Xil. (Property of His 
Highness Prince Youssoupoff.) 9 feet high 
< 17 feet 5 inches wide. £3000 
A LOUIS XV MARQUETRY PETITE COM- 
MODE. Signed L. Boudin, JME. 1 foot 5 in. 
wide. £1450 
January 19, 1960. Chinese Ceramics and 
Works of Art. 

ARMORIAL PART DINNER AND TEA SERVICE. 
Each piece bearing the arms of Wyatt im- 
paling Fowle. £2200 
MING YELLOW-GROUND SAUCER DISH. Six 
character mark of Chéng Te and period. 


115/, inches. £1050 
A “COMPAGNIE-DES-INDES” PART SERVICE. 
Ch’ien Lung. £650 


. 


January 20, 1960. Eighteenth Century and 
Modern Drawings and Paintings. 

PIERRE DE CLAUSADES: Dans la Somme, and 
Dans les Dunes, a pair, both signed. Each 
17% X 23% inches. £250 


GALERIE CHARPENTIER, Paris 


December 3, 1959. Old Master Paintings. 
(Maitre Maurice Rheims) 
ABRAHAM VAW BEYEREN: Nature morte a 
la coupe ciselée. On wood. 52 x 45 cm. 
Fr. 3,000,000 
PIETER CLAESZ: Nature morte au jambon. 
On wood. 55 X 92 cm. Fr. 2,100,000 
ECOLE DU MIDI DE LA FRANCE: Saint-Au- 
gustin. On wood. 66 * 69 cm. Fr. 2,050,000 
MABUSE: Mars, Vénus et l'Amour. On wood. 
54 X 47 cm. Fr. 3,900,000 
MAITRE DE LA LEGENDE DE SAINTE-MADE.- 
LEINE: Portrait de Jeune Femme. On wood. 
30 X 24cm. Fr. 5,000,000 
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LE MAITRE DES DEMI-FIGURES: Sainte-Ma- 
deleine écrivant. On wood. 43 X 32 cm. 
Fr. 3,000,000 
BERNARD VAN ORLEY: Portrait & mi-corps 
d’une Jeune Femme. On wood. 32 X 24cm. 
Fr. 2,500,000 
RUYSDAEL: Paysage fluvial. On wood. 
Diam. 38 cm. Fr. 2,900,000 
FRAGONARD: La Courtisane amoureuse. 
Drawing. (From the Tales of La Fontaine.) 
Fr. 1,900,000 
FRAGONARD: Le Bat. Drawing. (From the 
Tales of La Fontaine.) Fr. 1,500,000 
FRAGONARD: La Servante justifi¢e. Draw- 
ing. (From the Tales of La Fontaine.) 
Fr. 1,800,000 
LAVREINCE: La Diseuse. Gouache. 
47 < 55 cm. Fr. 2,100,000 
GERICAULT: Paysage d’Italie au petit jour. 
Oil on canvas. 254 < 220 cm. Fr. 3,800,000 


* 


December 8, 1959. Modern Paintings. 
(Maitre Maurice Rheims) 
DEGAS: Femme s’essuyant. Pastel. 
72 X 49 cm. Fr. 10,500,000 
VAN DONGEN: Les Cavaliers au Bois de 
Boulogne (1906). Oil on canvas. 41 * 33cm. 
Fr. 3,200,000 
PICASSO: L’Avant-scéne. Détail du décor 
de Ballet “Quadro Flamenco”, Paris 1921. 
Oil on canvas. 190 < 138 cm. Fr. 6,000,000 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC: Chien de chasse. Oil 
on canvas. Monogrammed and dated 1881. 


32 & 40 cm. Fr. 4,700,000 
VALTAT: Fleurs. Oil on canvas. 38 46cm. 
Monogrammed. Fr. 2,100,000 


VALTAT: Champs de Coquelicots. Oil on 
canvas. 54 < 65cm. Signed. Fr. 2,000,000 
VLAMINCK: Village sous la Neige. Oil on 
canvas. 81 x 100 cm. Signed. Fr. 7,100,000 
VUILLARD: La Visiteuse en robe bleue dans 
l'atelier du peintre, about 1900. Oil on card. 
60 X 80 cm. Signed. Fr. 10,800,000 
VUILLARD: Madame Aron et Tristan Ber- 
nard, about 1905. Oil on canvas. 24 x 19 cm. 
Signed. Fr. 2,880,000 


PARKE-BERNET, New York 


Modern paintings, drawings and sculptures 
from the collection of the late Baroness 
Gourgaud, Paris, sold by order of the Eva 
Gebhard-Gourgaud Foundation, and from 
other owners, will be sold at public auction 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc, 980 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, on Wednesday, 
March 16 at 8 p.m., following public ex- 
hibition from Saturday, March 12. 

Impressionist works include a late portrait 
by Renoir, “Andrée de Face en Rose sur 
Fond Bleu”, Manet’s “Femme Assise”, Mo- 
net’s “Houses of Parliament, London”, 1904, 
and canvases of Mary Cassatt and Boudin. 


Major post-impressionist and Expressionist 
paintings include Gauguin’s “Portrait of a 
Little Girl from Brittany”, en face and in 
profile; Cézanne’s “L’Allée du Jas de Bouf- 
fan”, c. 1870-71, a strongly painted gouache, 
formerly in the collection of A. Vollard; “Le 
Poulet Mort” by Soutine; Vuillard’s portrait 
of “Mme. Hessel”; two Matisse works of 
the ‘20s, “Femme au Chapeau Bleu” and 
the interior, “Deux Filles 4 Nice”; Valtat’s 
“Femme Assise”; and others by Rouault, 
Utrillo, Modigliani, O’Keeffe, Marquet, Raoul 
Dufy and Nolde. 


Among the Cubist and abstract works in 
the collection are three important paintings 
by Léger, the 1914 Cubist composition, “Le 
Fumeur”, a 1921 “Landscape”, and a “Still 
Life with Pipe”, Franz Marc’s “Spherical 
Forms”, painted in 1914, an Archipenko 
“Head”, and a Juan Gris abstraction. 

In addition, there are three fine bronzes 
by Rodin, cast by Rudier; a “Nude” and 
“Female Head” by Maillol; a terra-cotta 
“Russian Beggar” by Barlach; the extrem- 
ely rare bronze by Brancusi, “Blond Neg- 
ress”, done in 1914; and other bronzes by 
Epstein, Bourdelle, Lipchitz, Picasso, H. Lau- 
rens, Daumier and Modigliani. 


FRANZ MARC: Spherical Forms. 20 x 25 inches. (This 
painting and the two below will be among those 
offered in the March 16th sale at Parke-Bernet.) 


GAUGUIN: Portrait of a Little Girl, en face and in 
profile. 


MONET: The Houses of Parliament, London. 
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agents for 


AUTRIER 


Faris: Galerie René Drouin 
5, rue Visconti 
Danton 20-99 


Galerie André Schoeller 
16, rue de Miromesnil 
(gouaches and drawings) 
Anjou 16-08 


Italy: Galleria Apollinaire 
4. Via Brera, Milano 
tel. 862-821 


Germany: Galerie 22 
Kaiserstrasse 22 
Dusseldorf 
tel. 447-739 


England: Hanover Gallery 

32a St.George Street 
London W. 1. 
Mayfair 02-96 


Switzerland: Galerie Benador 
10 Corraterie 
Geneva 
tel. 25-64-71 


United States: Alexandre Iolas 
123 East 55 Street, 
New York 22 
Plaza 5-6778 


LEONARD HUTTON GALLERIES 


INC. 


OSKAR MOLL 


(1875-1947) 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 


FROM MARCH 1, 1960 


41 EAST 57TH STREET 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


_kernest Briggs 
kdward Dugmore 
bred Mitchell 
Stephen. Pace 


Milton Resnick 


ART BOOKS 


Klee, Paul: Malningar. Iniedning av Ake 
Meyerson. Bildkommentarer av Werner 
Schmalenbach. 4to. 8 pages. 10 plates. In 
folio. Stockholm 1958: Folket i bilds férlag. 
S. Crowns 9.75 


Kultermann, Udo: Wassili and Hans Luck- 
hardt, Bauten und Entwiirfe. 168 pages. 160 
illustrations and 4 coloured plates. Tubingen 
1958: Ernst Wasmuth. sFr. 30.80. 


Laran, Jean: L’Estampe. Vol. 1: Histoire, bi- 
bliographie, index, tables. Vol. Il: Album 
comprenant 444 planches dont 16 en cou- 
leurs et 8 planches techniques, table. Two 
volumes in 4to. Paris 1959: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France. Frs. 18,000 


Matt, Leonhard von: L’Art au Vatican. Pré- 
face de Wladimir d’Ormesson. Introduction 
de Noé! Calef d’aprés Dieter von Balthasar. 
4to. 16 pages text. 48 pages illustrations. 
Paris 1959: Fayard. Frs. 1850 


Les merveilles du Louvre. Vol. || (de la Re- 
naissance a la fin du XIXe). 352 pages. 60 
colour plates. Paris 1959: Hachette. Frs. 7200 


Miniatures Médiévales de la Librairie de 
Bourgogne. 50 colour plates. Paris 1959: 
Ed. des Deux Mondes. Frs. 9000 


Neutra, Richard: Buildings and Projects 
Bauten und Projekte / Réalisations et pro- 
jets. Edited by Willy Boesiger. Editorial 
assistance for the English texts: William 
B. Gleckman. French translation by H. R. von 
der Miuhll. German by Elsa Girsberger. 
8vo oblong. 240 pages. Illustrated. Ziirich 
1959-60: Girsberger. sFr. 48.— 


Newton, Eric: Christopher Wood: His Life 
and Work. With a Souvenir by Max Jacob. 
Edited by Rex de C. Nan Kivell and Harry 
Tatlock-Miller. 63 pages with 20 coloured 
illustrations. London 1959: The Redfern Gal- 
lery. 

Paime, Sven Ulric, and Meyerson, Ake: Als 
die neue Zeit anbrach. Geschichtliche Do- 
kumente aus der Friihzeit der Photographie. 
Translated from the Swedish. (Original title: 
Historia genom kamera adgat.) 4to. 215 pp. 
Illustrated. Zurich 1959: Atlantis. sFr. 34.— 


Picasso: Carnet de la Californie. 27 X 42 cm. 
50 pp. 39 colour and monochrome repro- 
ductions. Paris 1959: Cercle d’Art. Frs. 15,000 


Pincherle, Marc: Histoire illustrée de la 
Musique. 224 pages. Numerous illustrations 
and 40 colour plates. Paris 1959: L’Oeil- 
Gallimard. Frs. 5400 


Porcher, Jean: L’Eniuminure francaise. 280 
pages. 99 colour reproductions. Paris 1959: 
Flammarion. Frs. 8600 


Puyvelde, Leo Van: Antoine Van Dyck. 300 
pages. 53 monochrome and 50 colour illus- 
trations. Editions Elzevier 1959. Frs. 7950 


Rachewiltz, Boris de: Kunst der Pharaonen. 
(Original title: Incontro con l’arte egiziana.) 
Translation by Josef Halperin. 8vo. 224 pp. 
55 plates. Ziirich 1959: Artemis. sFr. 24.80 


Réau, Louis: Les monuments détruits de 
l'Art Francais. 30 < 25 cm. 420 pages. Illus- 
trated. Intwo volumes. Paris 1959: | «chette. 
Frs. 12,900 

Rossi, Filippo: Chefs-doeuvre de |l’Orfévre- 
rie. 242 pp. 42 monochrome and 93 colour 
illustrations. Paris 1959: Flammarion. Frs. 8600 
Rumpler, Marguerite: L’Architecture reli- 
gieuse en Alsace a l’6poque romane dans 
le cadre du bassin rhénan. 124 pages. 71 
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illustrations and 51 plates. Strasbourg 1958: 
Ed. Le Tilleul. 

Schmalenbach, Werner: Adel des Pferdes. 
Kleiner Galopp durch die Kunstgeschichte. 
8vo. 148 pp. Illustrated. Freiburg im Breis- 
gau and Olten: Walter. sFr. 14.80, 


Schmidt, Georg: Die Malerei in Deutsch- 
land, 19001918. 4to. 66 pages. Illustrated. 
Kdnigstein im Taunus 1959: Késter. DM 5.40 


Schuh, Willi: Renoir et Wagner. Mit finf 
Wagner-Portréts von Auguste Renoir und 
einem von Paul von Joukowsky. 4to. 59 pp. 
6 plates. Erlenbach-Ziirich and Stuttgart 
1959: Rentsch. sFr. 55.— 


Seuphor, Michel: La sculpture de ce siécle. 
Dictionnaire de la sculpture moderne. 8vo. 
373 pages. Neuchatel 1959: Ed. du Griffon. 
sFr. 49.— 


Eduard Spérri: Skulpturen und Zeichnun- 
gen. Einfihrung und Auswahl von Marc 
Leroy. 4to. 104 pp. Illustrated. Ziirich 1959: 
Rotapfel Verlag. sFr. 26.— 

Strauss, Georg: Im Zeichen der Sistina. 
Florentinische Aufzeichnungen. 8vo. 396 pp. 
Ziirich 1959: Werner Classen. sFr. 16.80 

Le Style Anglais. 230 pages. 800 reproduct- 
ions. 40 colour plates. Paris 1959: Hachette. 
Frs. 5400 

Talbot Rice, David: L’Art Byzantin. 340 pp. 
192 monochrome illustrations and 44 colour 
plates. Elzevier 1959. Frs> 8750 


Toulouse-Lautrec, Henri de: Dessins. Pages 
de Henri Focillon. Catalogue d’Edouard 
Julien. 4to. xxvi, 81 pages. Illustrated. Lau- 
sanne 1959: Mermod. sFr. 18.— 


Unsal, Behcet: Turkish Islamic Architecture 
in Seljuk and Ottoman Times 1071—1923. 
118 pages. 130 illustrations. London 1959: 
Alec Tiranti. 30s. 

Varagnac, André (General Editor): L'Homme 
avant l’Ecriture. 500,000 ans de préhistoire. 
(Vol. 2 of the series “Destins du Monde”.) 
500 pages. 40 hors-texte illustrations. Paris 
1959: A. Colin. Frs. 5850 


Wentick, Charlies: De Nederlandse Schilder- 
kunst sinds Van Gogh. 167 pages and 80 
illustrations. Utrecht 1959: Het Spectrum. 


Wiithrich, Lukas Heinrich: Das Oeuvre des 
Kupferstechers Christian von Mechel. Voll- 
standiges Verzeichnis der von ihm geschaf- 
fenen und verlegten Arbeiten. 8vo. xvi, 
238 pages. 33 plates. Basel and Stuttgart 
1959: Helbing und Lichtenhahn. sFr. 48.50 


Wyss, Robert L.: Die Caesarteppiche und 
ihr ikonographisches Verhaltnis zu den Illu- 
strationen der “Faits des Romains” im 14. 
und 15. Jahrhundert. 8vo. 134 pages. Illus- 
trations and 3 plates. Bern 1957: Komm. 
Wyss Erben (Berner Schriften zur Kunst, 9.) 
sFr. 10.— 

Yashiro, Yuko, and Swann, Peter C.: 2000 
Ans d’Art Japonais. 28 33.5 cm. 268 pp. 
135 monochrom illustrations and 42 colour 
plates. Paris 1959: Ed. du Pont Royal. 


Zervos, Christian: L’Art de l’époque du 
renne en France. 28 < 38 cm. 128 pages. 
614 illustrations and 20 colour plates. Paris 
1959: Cahiers d’Art. Frs. 12,000 


CONTINUATION 


Les Affiches originales des Maitres de 
Ecole de Paris. With text and notes by 
Fernand Mourlot. 25 32 cm. 250 pages. 
102 reproductions of the posters of Braque 
(13), Chagall (15), Dufy (4), Léger (7), Ma- 
tisse (10), Miré (9), Picasso (44). Linen bind- 
ing. Paris 1959: André Sauret. N.F. 87.50 


Arcangeli, Francesco: Wols. Cartella con 
6 tavole a colori. Demy 8vo. 4 pp. 6 colour 
plates. Milan 1959: Il Milione. L. 450 


Bargellini, Piero: Belvedere: panorama 
storico dell’arte. Vol. IV: L’arte cristiana. 
8vo. 378 pp. 143 illustrations and 143 colour 
plates. Florence 1959: Vallecchi. L. 3000 


Ballo, Guido: | miti delle poetiche: Neo- 
classicismo — Romanticismo. 8vo. 159 pp. 
Milan 1959: Accademia di Brera. 


Bianchi, Lidia: Cento disegni della biblio- 
teca comunale di Urbania. Premessa di 
G. Arcamone. Prefazione di M. Salmi. 8vo. 
92 pages. 113 plates. Rome 1959: Gabinetto 
Nazionale delle Stampe. L. 1000 

Arcadio Blasco. Exhibition catalogue with 
text by José Luis Borau, photograph of the 
artist, biographical summary, and 10 illus- 
trations. (Cuadernos de Arte, 54.) Madrid, 
November—December, 1959: Ateneo. 


Bovi, Arturo: L’opera di Leonardo per il 
monumento Sforza a Milano. Demy 8vo. 
104 pp. 30 plates. Florence 1959: Olschki. 
L. 3500 


Boymans-van Beuningen Museum Catalogue. 
Listing (in Dutch, French, English and Ger- 
man) of 144 works reproduced in this cat- 
alogue. Text: 47 pages. Plates: 144 pages. 
Rotterdam 1959: Museum Boymans-van Beu- 
ningen. 


Bywaters, Jerry: Andrew Dasburg. A Mono- 
graph and Retrospective Exhibition Cat- 
alogue, one of a series produced under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation Program in 
the Humanities and the Arts. 28 pages text 
with illustrations, photographs of the artist, 
bio-bibliographical data, and 26 pages of 
plate illustrations including two in colour. 
New York 1959: The American Federation 
of Arts. $0.50 


Campagnoli, Adalberto: Cinquant’anni 
d’arte a Torino. With contributions by 
P. Bargis, M. Bernardi, A.M. Bounous, L. Car- 
luccio, B. Gallo. In folio. 36 pp. 134 mono- 
chrome and 85 colour plates. Torino 1959: 
Edizioni Pozzo-Salvati-Gros-Monti. 


Cirlot, Juan Eduardo: Diccionario de Sim- 
bolos Tradicionales. 458 pages, with biblio- 
graphy, index and numerous illustrations. 
Barcelona 1959: Luis Miracle. Pts. 200 


Cirlot, Juan Eduardo: Informalismo. 84 pp. 
With two colour and 52 black and white 
illustrations. Barcelona 1959: Ed. Omega. 


Donahue, Kenneth: William Pachner. 4 
Monograph and Retrospective Exhibition 
Catalogue, one of a series produced under 
a grant from the Ford Foundation Progren 
in the Humanities and the Arts. 28 pages 
text with illustrations, photograph of tie 
artist, bio-bibliographical data, and 25 p>. 


Tiranti 


art bookshop 


Enquiries for all art books reviewed here, or otherwise, will have 
our immediate attention. We have specialized exclusively in art 
since 1895. Tiranti Art Bookshop, 72 Charlotte Street, London W. 1., U.K. 


Galeri 
ductic 
of wo 
hundr 
plates 


Haesa 
lation 


Oskar | 
by Pau 
loose-| 
Rasche 


of plate reproductions including two in 
colour. New York 1959: The American Fed- 
eration of Arts. $0.50 

Emaki. Die Kunst der klassischen japani- 
schen Bilderrolien. (Emakimono. The Art of 
the Japanese Painted Hand-Scroll. / Emaki- 
mono. Sei Storie Glapponesi su rotoli di- 
pinti, dell’XI e XIV Secolo.) Foreword, ex- 
planatory captions and photographs by 
Akihisa Hasé. Text by Dietrich Seckel. Eng- 
lish translation by J. Maxwell Brownjohn. 
Italian translation by Maria Attardo Ma- 
grini. 248 pages. 23 X 29 cm. With 68 colour 
reproductions. Buckram binding. Slip case. 
Ziirich 1959: Max Niehans. sFr. 96.— (Lon- 
don: Jonathan Cape. 10 guineas. Milan: Il 
Saggiatore. L. 20,000) 

Emiliani, Andrea: | disegni di Brera. Demy 
8vo. 84 pages. 100 plates. Milan 1959: Sil- 
vana. L. 1250 


Erben, Walter: Miré. 8vo. 155 pp. 68 plates. 
Milan 1959: Silvana. L. 5000 


Francastel, Pierre: L’arte e la civilté mo- 
derna. 8vo. 400 pages. 24 plates. Milan 1959: 
Feltrinelli. L. 3000 


Fiinfundzwanzig Graphische Meisterwerke. 
Stock-list No. 25 of C.G.Boermer, Dissel- 
dorf. With 25 plate-illustrations of works 
ranging from Schongauer, Diirer and Urs 
Graf to Degas, Kirchner, and Chagall. Diis- 
seldorf, September 1959. 


Gnudi, Cesare: Giotto: la cappella Bardi 
in Santa Croce. Demy 8vo. 49 pages. 6 dia- 
grams and 16 colour plates. Milan 1959: 
Martello. L. 1000 


Graphic Art. Catalogue of the Third Inter- 
national Exhibition of Art. Moderna 
Galerija, Ljubljana, 7/6—15/9/1959._Intro- 
duction by Zoran Krzisnik. Complete listing 
of works shown, prizes, biographical notes, 
hundreds of illustrations and several colour 
plates. Texts in French and Serbo-Croat. 


Haesaerts, Paul: James Ensor. Italian trans- 
lation by Giuseppe Lonati. 4to. 382 pages. 
421 monochrome and 57 colour pilates, with 
additional illustrations. Milan 1959: Il Sag- 
giatore. L. 18,000 


Herberts: L’arte pittorica nelle sue diverse 
forme. Demy 8vo. 350 pages. 89 diagrams 
and 80 colour plates. Milan 1959: Silvana. 
L. 6500 


Jardot, Maurice: L’opera grafica di Pablo 
Picasso. Translation by Stefania Morganti- 
Scalabrini. 4to. 183 pages. 151 monochrome 
and 3 colour plates. Milan 1959: Il Saggia- 
tore. L. 8000 

Jean, Marcel: |i surrealismo. With the col- 
laboration of Arpad Mezei. 8vo. 380 pages. 
28 colour and 346 monochrome illustrations. 
Milan 1959: Bompiani. L. 9000 


Klee, Paul: Teoria della forma e della figu- 
razione. Edited by Jiirg Spiller. Preface by 
G. C. Argan. 8vo. 550 pages. Illustrated. 
Milan 1959: Feltrinelli. L. 12,000 

Paul Klee, 1879—1940. Six Reproductions. 
Foreword by Louis Hertig. Folio. 7 pages. 
Lucerne 1959: Kunstkreis. sFr. 9.— 

Oskar Kokoschka. Landschaften. Foreword 
by Paul Westheim. Folio. 12 pages with six 
loose-leaf plates. Ziirich and Stuttgart 1959: 
Rascher. sFr. 15.— 


lassaigne, Jacques: Matisse. Etude bio- 
graphique et critique. 8vo. 144 pages. Illus- 
trated. Geneva 1959: Skira. sFr. 26.— 
Leeper, John Palmer: Everett Spruce. A 
Monograph and Retrospective Exhibition 
Catalogue, one of a series produced under 
@ grant from the Ford Foundation Program 
in the Humanities and the Arts. 28 pages 
text with illustrations, photograph of the 
artist, bio-bibliographical data, and 25 pp. 
of plate illustrations including two in colour. 
New York 1959: The American Federation 
of Arts. $0.50 


lier, Henri van: Les Arts de l’Espace. 400 
pages. With Index and numerous small 
plate illustrations. Tournal 1959: Casterman. 


Lothrop, S.K.: Altamerikanische. Kunst. Die 
Sammiung Robert Woods Bliss. 288 illus- 
trations with introductory and accompany- 
ing texts by S.K.L., with the collaboration 


of W.F.Foshag and Joy Mahler. Translation © 


by Marianne Ninck. Photographs by Nich- 
olas Muray. 4to. Text: 91 pp. with 12 plates. 
Picture section: 160 pages and two plates. 
(Original title: Pre-Columbian Art.) Olten 
and Freiburg/Br., 1959: Walter. sFr. 88.— 

Angel Medina. Exhibition catalogue with 
text by Alfonso Sastre, photograph of the 
artist and 15 illustrations. (Cuadernos de 
Arte, 53.) Madrid, November 1959: Ateneo. 


Mehring, Walter: Berlin Dada. Eine Chronik 
mit Photos und Dokumenten. Drawings by 
George Grosz and others. Small 8vo. 100 
pages. Illustrations and six plates. Zurich 
1959: Verlag der Arche. sFr. 7.80 


Micheli, Mario De: Le avanguardie arti- 
stiche del Novecento. 8vo. 415 pages. 42 
plates. Milan 1959: Schwarz. L. 4500 


Drawings from the Collection 
of Stefa and Leon Brillouin, exhibited by 
the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard Univer- 
sity, 3 November to 12 December 1959. 36 
pages text comprising introduction by 
Agnes Mongan, descriptive notes, and 
— bibliography. 32 plate illustrations. 


Monteverdi: Raffaello. Demy 8vo. 30 pages. 
60 monochrome and 8 colour plates. Milan 
1959: Silvana. L. 1500 
Neppi, Alberto: I! pittore maledetto: il ri- 
tratto del Caravaggio. 8vo. 120 pp. Rome 
1959: De Luca. L. 1000 


Picasso. Exhibition catalogue, Svensk- * 


Franska Konstgalleriet, Stockholm, 26 Sept- 
ember to 18 October 1959. With 48 plate 
illustrations (many full-page) of paintings, 
watercolours, drawings and bronzes. 
Pablo Picasso. Zeichnungen. Foreword by 
Marice Jardot. Translated from the French 
by Lothar Kliinner. 4to. Text: 16 pp. Picture 
section: 164 pp. with 3 plates. Teufen 1959: 
Niggli. sFr. 48.— 


Platscheck, Hans: Neue Figurationen. Aus 
der Werkstatt der heutigen Malerei. 108 pp. 
text. 32 illustrations. Munich 1959: Piper. 
DM 12.— 

Predelle: Cinquanta predelile di pale d'al- 
tare dal 200 al 500. Edited by R. Saivini and 
L. Traverso. 4to. xvi + 324 pages. 212 mono- 
chrome and 100 colour plates. Florence 
1959: Vallecchi. L. 20,000 


Purificato, Domenico: La pittura nell’Otto- 
cento italiano. Demy 8vo. 94 pp. 64 plates. 
Caltanissetta 1959: Sascia. L. 2000 


Read, Herbert: Geschichte der modernen 
Malerei. (Original title: A Concise History 
of Modern Painting.) Translated from the 
English by Alfred P. Zeller. 8vo. 368 pages. 
Illustrated. Ziirich and Munich 1959: Droe- 
mersche Verlagsanstalt. sFr. 18.75 


Rimli, Eugen Th., and Fischer, Karl: iliustrierte 
Welt-Kunstgeschichte in 5 Banden. |: by 
Friedrich Benn, Joseph Wiesner, Hagen 
Biesantz, Walter-Herwig Schuchhardt. 8vo. 
546 pages. Illustrations and 12 plates. Ziirich 
1959: Stauffacher. Each, sFr. 42.— 

Roditi, Edouard: Dialogues on Art. 200 pp. 
24 pp. plates. London, March 1960: Secker 
& Warburg. 25s. 


Schneider, Bruno: Renoir. 8vo. 96 pages. 
Illustrations and 44 plates. Milan 1959: Val- 
lardi. L. 2800 

of the Tellem and the Dogon. 
With texts by Michel Leiris and Jacques 
Damase. Photographs and 39 illustrations. 
London, October 1959: Hanover Gallery. 


December 1959 to March 1960. In- 
troductory notes by L. Wijsenbeck, F. Schiff 
and Pola Eichenbaum. Biographical sum- 
mary. Text in French and Hebrew, with 
three plates and cover illustration. 


Collectie Thyssen-Bornemisza (Schioss Ro- 
honcz). Exhibition catalogue. Foreword by 
J.C. Ebbinge Wubben. 129 pages text. 110 
piates. Rotterdam 1959: Museum Boymans- 
van Beuningen. 

Jacques Villon. Exhibition catalogue. 4to. 
36 pages. Foreword by Alf Jérgen Aas. 
Introduction by Henning Gran. Numerous 
illustrations including five (pilus cover) in 
colour. Text in Norwegian and French. 
Oslo 1959: Kunstnernes Hus. 
Vordemberge-Gildewart, Friedrich: Eine 
Bildbiographie. Dokumente, Photographien, 
Zeichnungen und Bilder. / A visual bio- 
graphy. Documents, photographs, drawings 
and pictures, With contributions by Jean 
Arp and others. Published by Richard 
P. Lohse. 8vo. 80 pages. Illustrated. Teufen 
1959: Niggll. sFr. 13.80 


Winkler, Robert: Das Haus des Architekten. 
(52 Beispiele von Architekten-Hausern aus 
14 Laéndem.) / Architects’ Homes / La mai- 
son de I’architecte. (English by James Hull. 
French by Jean P. Haymoz.) 2nd, enlarged 
edition. 4to. 232 pages. Illustrated. Zurich 
1959: Girsberger. sFr. 42.— 


Modern Diptych 


ROBERT LEBEL: Marcel Duchamp. 191 pages. 
Trianon Press. Distributor: Collins. 4 guineas. 
Translated by George Heard Hamilton. 
PATRICK WALDBERG: Max Ernst. 443 pages. 
Jean-Jacques Pauvert. NF 45.— 


Reviewed by Jerome Meliquist. 


These two books hinge together almost 
perfectly. Max Ernst, the Surrealist, adapts 
the painter's materials to a conception 
more allied to poetry than those custom- 
arily associated with his craft, whereas 
Marcel Duchamp, a refugee from the Cubist 
camp, has increasingly given his nimble 
mind to an auto-destructive process that 
finally excluded painting altogether. Both 
have attracted converts and followers, both 
already have their legend, and both in- 
deed constitute a peculiar commentary on 
the modern movement. Yet few books 
could be subjected to a more different 
treatment. 


Mr. Waldberg becomes, we might say, the 
biographical amanuensis. His function, as 
he sees it, is to follow his subject from 
birth at Cologne in 1891 through first 
studies there; then from a decisive visit to 
the so-called Sonderbund exhibition of 1912 
to Paris, where Ernst meets Pascin and Arp; 
next through the transitional period of in- 
fluence by Chagall, Picasso and Delaunay, 
to 1919, when, it appears, the artist found 
his path. In 1922 Max Ernst settled in Paris, 
thus quitting the hobgoblin stmosphere 
somehow established by his Rhineland 
background. He soaked himself in Dada~ 
and later expounded the tenets of Surreal- 
ism. Running thus always somewhat with 
the pack—despite disclaimers about. his 
solitude—his art at last went over into the 
fantastic, if not the Freudian. Sometimes, 
in fact, it seemed chiefly to illustrate his 
own sentiments. This phase ended, Ernst 
turned out more painterly canvases some- 
times suggesting an arrested run of frost 


(Continued on page 76) 
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LINZ, Newe Galerie Wolfgang-Gurlitt-Museum: MAERZ 
artists group, paintings and sculpture, February. 
SALZBURG, Galerie Welz: Eduard Baumer, paint- 
ings, watercolours and drawings, February. VIENNA, 
Histerieches Museum: The Child and its World, till 
19/3. Klinetierhaus: Contemporary italian Painters, 
February—March. Galerie St. Stephan: Alfred Kubin 
Memorial Exhibition, his books and graphic work, 
January; Prachensky, paintings, from 17/2. 


BELGIUM 

ANTWERP, C.A.W.: Notebaert, till 11/72. Breckpot 
Jeune: Kare! Van den Heuvel, till 15/2. Raakiija: 
Jo Delahaut, Kurt Lewy, F. Vonck, till 7/2. BRUSSELS, 
Palais des Beaux-Arts: Vasarély, till 14/2; bm 
Belgian painters, till 177. Galerie 

Appleby, till 20/72; G. Vandenbranden, 72-123. 
Albert ler: Marie Hénon, till 19/2. Astrid: Group 
show. Breughel: Paula Gradom, till 12/2. Cheval 
de Verre: Frida Houbert, till 17/2. Contemporains: 
Willy Anthoons, till 11/2. Egmont: Simone Mare- 
schal, till 11/2. Espace: Francoise Lelong, textiles, 
tilt 18/2. @té: Mia Simon. Eurepe: Contemporary 
painting. Giroux: Roger Somville, till 6/2. Latine- 
america: Towas, paintings, till 27/2. Madeleine: 
Marcel! Delmotte, till 11/2. Ubrairie d'Art Isy Bra- 
chot fils: Jean-Gabriel Domergue, till 13/2. Maison 
des Architectes: Henri Delfeid, till 18/2. Mistral: 
Joseph Nadel, till 12/2. Mont-des-Arts: Paul Louis 
Leduc, till 11/2. Portenart: Paul Van Hoye, til! 11/2. 
Ptah: De Dobbeleer, Deimotte, Demuyider, Keunen. 
Portenart: Vereecke, till 11/2. Prowe: Elisabeth 
Dewez-Monastéreff, till 18/2. Régent: Louis Henno, 
tilt 18/2. Renoir: Michel Michiels and Marcel Van 
Nieuwenberg, till 12/2. Smith: Osborne, paintings, 
till 7/2; Laubiés, till 27/2. St-Laurent: Emile Bergen, 
til! 25/72. Wan tee: Old paintings and antiques, 
February. Zediaque: James Ensor, graphic work. 
CHARLEROI, Palais des Beaux-Arts: Félicien Rops, 
till 63. Reuge et Noir: Jan De Dobbeleer, til! 19/2. 
DEURNE, Het Atelier: Toon Haenen, till 20/2. GAND, 
Musée des Beaux-Arts: Masterpieces of the Musée 
d'Art Moderne, Brussels, till 27/3; Flowers and 
Gardens in Flemish Art, 10/4—26/6. Vyncke-Van Eyck: 
Edgar Neyt, till 12/2. IXELLES, Musée des Beaux- 
Arts: “Art construit” and Rodin, till 28/2. URGE, 
Musée d'Art Wallon: Artists of Hainaut Province, 
paintings, sculpture, ceramics and tapestry. MONS, 
Hétel de Ville: Miche! Stievenart, sculpture, till 
20/2. UCCLE, Centre Culture! et Artistique: Marcel! 
Mortier, till 14/2. 


CANADA 


TORONTO, The Art Gallery: Venetian Paintings and 
Drawings. 


FRANCE 

AIX, Galerie Pierre Coren: Aijcardi, Babouléne, 
Buffet, Carzou, Goerg, Priking, and others. Galerie 
Sources: Melik. BESANCON, on March ist, opening 
of the Musée tapidaire et the Abbey Church of 
St. Paul. Palais Granvelle: Medizeval and Renais- 
sance sculpture of the Franche-Comté, June — Oct- 
ober. LYON, Galerie Grange: Van Haardt, paint- 
ings, till 10/5. Marcel Michaud: Hubert Gaillard. 
MARSEILLE, Galerie Jouvéne: Gilbert Deroze, paint- 
ings. Merenciano: Kisling, Seyssaud, Verdilhan, 
Desnoyer, 3.0. Gaston Newmann: Christian Cailiard 
and André Planson. METZ, Musée archéologique: 
Greek and Etruscan antiquities, February. MONT- 
PELLIER, Galerie Mirage: Mornas and Dupeyron. 
NICE, ‘Galerie Hervieuw: Atlan, Babouléne, Clavé, 
Duncan, Goetz, and others. 

PARIS, Bibii Nationale: French 18th Century 
graphic work. Maison de la Pensée Francaise: 
Contemporary East German Sculptors, till 15/3. 
Musée d'Art Moderne: Swiss Art since Hodier. 
Musée des Arte Décoratifs: Adam, till 6/3; “Anta- 
gonismes”, presented by Francois Mathey and Ju- 
lien Alvard, and organized for the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, till 21/3. Musée des Arts et Tra- 
ditions Populaires: Mireille, 100th Anniversary Ex- 
hibition, till April. Musée Guimet: The Mask, til! 
V5. Musée } rt-André: Van Gogh, through 
March. Galerie A.G.: Jan Gelb (courtesy Ruth 
White Gallery, N. Y.), till 10/2. Allendy: J.-F. Liégme, 
paintings, till 30/1. De lAncienne Comédie: Aiex- 
ander Kobzdej, February. Ariel: Alechinsky, Bitran, 
Corneille, Gillet, Messagier, 3.0. Arnaud: Carrade, 
paintings, till 1/3. Art-Vivant: Lan-Bar, paintings, 
February. Au Pont des Arts: Picasso. Badinier: 
Aimée Martin, till 2672. Balcen: Abel Bertram, La- 
prade, Valitat, Friesz, 2.0. Bellechasse: Nasser 
Assar, February. Berggruen: Picasso, Léger, de 
Stedi. Claude Bernard: Marfaing, wash drawings, 
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March. Bernheim-Jeune Daubervilie: André Masson, 
tit! 27/2. Marcel Bernheim: Claude Bellot, De Groot 
Londner. Berri-Lardy: Dorcely. Biag: Modern paint- 
ers. Breteau: Benrath, March. Camion: Bradic. Car- 
Hier: Guignebert, Rodd, Lelong, Zendel, and others. 
Cazenave: Abboud, Gauthier, Wendt, Bores, Lans- 
koy. Centre Culture! Américain: Leon Golub and 
Baicomb Greene, February. Chardin: Maurice Boite!l 
du Janerand. Charpentier: 100 works of Gauguin. 
Claridge Hote! Gallery: D’Anty, Gen Paul, Georgein, 
Soungouroff. Clert: Bro, Fontana, Takis, Kricke, 
Tinguely, Klein, A. Poncet, a.o. Coard: Ottesen, 
paintings, till 25/2. Cordier: international Surrealist 
Exhibition. Cour d’ingres: Marie Laure, d’Orgeix, 
André Poujet, till 11/3. Creuze: Chabrillan. Creuze- 
vault: Richier, April. Dauphine: Bruno d’Auvaiion 
and E. Wierzbicka, till 9/2. David et Garnier: Ber- 
nard Buffet, till 12/3. Davrainvilie: Asselin, Mains- 
sieux, Waroquier, 8.0. la Demeure: Aubusson tap- 
estries by the Gallery artists. Dragon: Lacombe, 
reliefs, February. Durand-Ruel: Jeanne Baudot (1877 
to 1957), till 13/2; Eugéne Durenne (1860 — 1944), till 
2/3. Facchetti: The Gallery artists. Fels: Dubuffet, 
de Staéi, Estéve, Pollock, Tobey, Vieira da Silva. 
De France: Robert Miller, till 24/2; Music, 26/2—20/3. 
Fricker: Herbin, Jawlensky, Gleizes, Gromaire, a. o. 
Furstenberg: S. Lepri, paintings, till 16/2; Henri Di- 
mier, till 5/3. Jean Giraudoux: Martin Engelman, 
paintings and drawings, Febsuary. Granoff: Jacques 
Bouyssou, till 3/3. Haut Pavé: H. Berghauer-Raymond, 
till! 7. Herbinet: Gowa, paintings, February. La 
Mune: Edgar Pillet, gouaches, etchings, aquatints, 
til! 15/2. Me de France: Watercolours, drawings, 
prints by masters. Internationale: Contemporary 
Master Drawings. Jordan: Corneille, Dobashi, loana, 
Blasco Ferrer, 8.0. Kiéber: Simon Hantai. Lambert: 
Konok, paintings, till 20/2. Lara Vincy: Peter Clough, 
sculpture, 26/2— 25/3. Le Gendre: Arnal, Bott, Cor- 
neille, Revel, a.0. louise Leiris: Beaudin, Gris, 
Kermadec, Klee, Lascaux, Laurens, Manolo, Masson, 
Picasso, Roger, Rouvre. Edoward Loeb: Arp and 
Ernst. Maeght: Braque, Kandinsky, Chagall, Léger, 
Derain, Miré, Calder, Giacometti, Ubac, Bazaine, 
Tal Coat, Chillida, otaneate, Fiedler. Massol: Clerté, 
till 5. Maurt Motte: Contemporary 
French painting. Neutettter Newman, Gottlieb, 
Rothko, Guston, Kline, Marca-Relll. Pont-Royal: 
Greta Sauer, paintings, till 5/3. De Paris: Manguin, 
till 12/3. Peintres du XXe Siécle: Maciet, til! 29/2. 
Percier: La Fresnaye, Bauchant, Aujame. Philadel- 
phie: Grandmaison. Philips: Micheline Chamoux. 
Pierre: Bernard Dufour, from 26/2. Renault: Marzelie, 
Mouly, Sarthou, Veysset, 8.0. Denise René: Lajos 
Kassak, February; Hans Richter, from 4/3. Rive Drolte: 
Magritte, till 12/3; Sironi, 15/3—14/4. Rive Gauche: 
Evert Lundquist, paintings, February. ta Rowe: 
Aeschbacher, Coppel, Dahmen, Dumitresco, !strati, 
Leppien, Maryan, and others, till 25/2. Jean de Ruaz: 
Rodin, and modern masters. $t-Augustin: “Air and 
Water", with Benrath, Duvillier, Hayter, Janson, 
Koenig, Laubiés, Messagier, Ta! Coat, Vulliamy, till 
12/3. $t-Germain: Baroukh, Knapp, Leon Zack, a.o. 
André Schoeller: Abidine, Alonso, Bellegarde, Lau- 
biés, Messagier, and others. De Seine: Biala, Debré, 
Feher, and others. Stadler: Claire Faikenstein, recent 
sculpture, February; Damian, March. Synthése: 
Meystre, 9—26/3. Galerie 7: Brancusi, Delaunay, 
Wols, Herbin, Derain, Picabia, Gleizes, and others. 
De Varenne: “Concerning the Religious and the 
Spiritual", with Rouault, Matisse, Villon, Zak, La- 
picque, Elvire Jan, Le Moal, Manessier, and others. 
André Well: Parturier, 1— 14/3. 

ROUEN, Galerie Menuisement: Max-Cousin. 


GERMANY 
AACHEN, $ dt-M. “Farbige ‘Graphik 1959", 
February; Art from Limburg, d, March. 


ASCHAFFENBURG, Galerie 59: Contemporary Spanish 
Art, till 14/72. BADEN-BADEN, Kunsthalle: Young Dutch 
artist, til! 6. BERLIN, Hochschule flr biidende 
KUnste: Pier Luigi Nervi. Kupferstichkabinett: Ger- 
man expressionist prints, till mid-April. Schloss 
: Christian art, February—April; 140 

19th and 20th Century paintings from the Ehemaligen 
Staatlichen Museen. Maison de France: Paris bulids. 
iMton-Kolonnade: Berlin artists. Sagert: Berlin pic- 
tures. Schiller: Mac Zimmermann and new work of 
the Gallery _ artists, February. BONN, Haus der 
Stidtischen K 9 Hann Trier, till 29/2. 
BRAUNSCHWEIG, St&dt. Museum: _Gerhild-Diesener, 
paintings, till 6/3; Cont masks and 
puppets, 18/3— 2/4; Franz S. Gebhardt, “Passions- 
zykius”, 27/3— 24/4. Haus Salve Hespes: The Later 
Kokoschka, February. BREMEN, Kunsthalie: 100 years 
Beigian art, 1860— 1960; Jap d wood- 
cuts, til! 21/2. Paula-Becker-Modersohn-Haus: Ernst 
Schumacher, paintings, watercolours, drawings and 
prints, till 14/2. COLOGNE, Waliraf-Richartz-Museum: 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


M. L. von Rogister, paintings, and Emil Cimiotti, 
bronzes, till 14/2; Kurt Lehmann, sculpture, and Kari 
Réssing, coloured woodcuts, 27/2—3/4. Galerie 
Abels: H. Witte-Lenoir, paintings, and Peter Steyer, 
sculpture, 15/2—2/4. Boisserée: Hansen, woodcuts, 
February; Jens Cords, paintings and graphic work, 
1/3—2/4. Der Spiegel: Ernst Wilhelm Nay, paintings, 
watercolours and drawings. DARMSTADT, Keast- 
verein: Christian Rohifs, till 6/5. DORTMUND, Maus. 
eum: Contemporary French tapestry, till 5/2. DUES. 
BURG, Kunstmuseum: Smal! sculptures and reliefs, 
tit 6/3; Xaver Fuhr, 127/3—18/4. DUREN, Leopold. 
Hoesch-Museum: “Farbige Graphik 1959”, till 14/2. 
DUSSELDORF, Kunstverein: Eastern German artists, 
also Herbert Béttger, paintings and drawings, till 
21/2. C. G. Boerner: Adriaen van Ostade, etchings, 
15/2— 15/3. Studio fiir Graphik: Walther Mehring, 
drawings, till 21/2. Galerie Grosshennig: Modern 
art. Gunar: Rolf Sackenheim, graphic work, from 
12/1. Hella Nebelung: Willi Baumeister, paintings 
and silk screen prints, till 2/3. Paffrath: 19th Century 
paintings. Schmela: Fontana, from 29/1. Galerie 22: 
Capogrossi, February. Alex Vimel: Julius Bretz, 
paintings, and Alfred Lércher, sculpture, till mid- 
February; Emy Roeder, 20/2—31/3. Graph. Kabinett 
Weber: Parisian Gallery Posters, till 20/2. ESSEN, 
Folkwang-Museum: The Thyssen-Bor i Collect- 
ion, Lugano, till 20/3. Galerie Schaumann: New Rothe 
es Prints, till 10/2. FRANKFURT, Museum fiir 
: 18th Century porcelain. Kuast-. 
eantnesme Herbert He!mert, paintings, till 5/3. Galerie 
Daniel Cordier: Bernard Schultze, till 31/3. Otaf 
Hudtwaicker: Poliakoff, gouaches, till 27/2. Kart 
Vonderbank: Lovis Corinth, drawings and graphic 
work, February. GELSENKIRCHEN, Kun 
Alo Altripp, drawings, Beate Kuhn, ceramics, and 
Erich Kuhn, sculpture, till 14/2; Ernst Moilenhauer, 
paintings and watercolours, 28/2—3/4. HAMBURG, 
Kunsthalle: Arp, March—April. Galerie Brockstedt: 
Bissier, Dubuffet, Kandinsky, Klee, and Schwitters. 
Sandner: : Ocelze, paintings and drawings. HANNOVER, 
haft: De Staéi, paintings, till 24/1. 
Galerie Drusberg: Werner Reichhold, sculpture and 
drawings, 15/2— 15/3. Seide: Piero Dorazio, paint- 
ings and drawings. KARL-MARX-STADT, Kunstsamm- 
lungen: Rudi Gruner, illustrations, till 6/3; Con- 
temporary Soviet art, till 14/2. KASSEL, Galerie 
Weiss: Dutch informal group, 7—28/2. KOBLENZ, 
Galerie Paradis: Carlo M , paintings, February. 
KREFELD, Kaiser-Wilheim-Museum: Cham, and Jean 
Henri Mariet, alsc 19th Century coloured Litho- 
graphs, February. Museum Haus Lange: Master- 
pieces of contemporary ceramics, till 28/2. LUBECK, 
Overbeck-Geselischaft: Woty Werner, tapestry, till 
28/2. LUDWIGSHAFEN, Museum: 5 centuries of play- 
ing cards, till 6/3. MANNHEIM, Kunsthalle: Arp, 
sculpture, paintings, drawings, tapestry, February; 
Stijl Group, paintings, graphic work, sculpture, 5/3 
to 2/4. Kunstsaion Lore Dauwer: August Sohn, paint- 
ings, till 15/2. MONCHEN-GLADBACH, SiSdt. Museum: 
Hans Gassebner, watercolours and monotypes, til! 
15/2; L. M. v. Rogister, paintings 1957-59, and E. Ci- 
miotti, bronzes 1959, March. MUNICH, Haus der 
Kunst: Munich Artists’ Festival. Kunstverein: Meister- 
mann. St&dt. Galerie: The Futurists, till 15/2. Staat- 
liche Graphische Sammiung: Johann Georg von 
Dilles, drawings and watercolours, till 14/2. Galerie 
Glinther Franke: Xaver Fuhr, paintings, from 6/2. 
Wolfgang Curlitt: Irma Stern, paintings, drawings; 
Emilia Laffont, February. Schéninger: 19th Century 
German paintings, February; Contemporary artists, 
also modern French and German prints. Stenzel: 
Serigraphs, from 5/2. MUNSTER, Landesmuseum: 
Dutch Expressionism, till 14/2. Galerie Clasing: Otto 
Andreas Schreiber, paintings, February; Dutch in- 
formal group, March. OFFENBACH, Klingspor- 
Museum: International Children’s Book Exhibition, 
including books from Brasil, Israel, Japan, till mid- 
March. OLDENBURG, Kunstverein: Berlin painters. 
Museum: Franz Radziwill, till 31/3. OSNABRUCK, 
Museum: Ernst Hase, paintings, pastels, water- 
colours and drawings, till 21/2. RECKLINGHAUSEN, 
Kunsthatle: Contemporary Dutch sculpture, till 13/5. 
SAULGAU, Museum: Arp, Bill, Herbin, Vasarély, 
Soldati, Vordemberge-Gildewart, Mavignier, —~ 
others, February. SOLINGEN, Klingenmuseum: Erwi 
Bowien, and Harry Stratmann, till 28/2. sTUTTOART, 
Staategalerie: Walter W5rn, till 14/2; Max Bill, Feb- 
ruary. Wlrtt. Kunstverein: 20th Century French draw- 
Ings, till 28/2. Schaller: Marie Stantscheff, water- 
colours, till 2/3. Valentien: Sonia Delaunay, Marc 
Chagall. ULM, Museum: Young German artists, til! 
20/3. WIESBADEN, Galerie Renate Boukes: Hermann 
Bartels, till 27/2. WITTEN, M&rkisches Museum: Alo 
Altripp, Erich and Beate Kuhn, till 6/3. WUPPERTAL, 
Haus der Jugend: Calder, till 21/2. Galerie Parnass: 
Geccelli, paintings, til! 14/2;. Heinz Kreutz, paint- 
ings, till 12/3. WURZBURG, Otte-Richter-Halie: Otto 
Herbig, pastels and drawings, till 14/2. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Arts Council Exhibitions: 

BANGOR, College: Modern Italian Paint- 
ings from the Damiano Collection, till 27/2. BURY 
ST. EDMONDS, Public Library: “Splendid Occasions", 
prints and panoramas iliustrating four centuries of 
public rejoicing and ceremonial, .till 27/2. CAM- 


BRIDGE, Arts Council Gallery: Contemporary British 
Paintings and Sculpture (including Scott, Nolan, 
Pasmore, Avray Wilson, a.o.), till 13/2. DUDLEY, 
Central Library: Reynolds Stone, engravings, till 
20/2. DUMFRIES, Arts Centre: Society of Scottish 
Artists, till 20/2. DUNDEE, College of Art: Eric Gill, 
lettering and typography, till 5/3. 
Towner Art Gallery: The London Group 1959, till 
20/2. EDINBURGH, Arts Council Gallery: Six Young 
Pointers, till 27/2. Galieries of the Royal 
Scottish Academy: Francis McCracken (1879 — 1959), 
till 28/2. FALMOUTH, School of Art: Etchings from 
the Arts Council Collection, till 27/2. GREAT YAR- 
MOUTH, School of Aris and Crafts: British litho- 
graphs, till 27/2. KEELE, University College: De- 
signs for Covent Garden opera and ballet, till 5/3. 
LEAMINGTON SPA, Museum: Arts Council Collect- 
ion, Part Il, “Romantic and Abstract”, 20/2— 12/3. 
LEICESTER, Museum: Schwitters, 120 paintings, coll- 
ages, constructions and sculptures, 27/2— 19/3. 
LINCOLN, Usher Art Gallery: Contemporary Paint- 
ing and Sculpture for Leicestershire Schools, 20/2— 
12. LIVERPOOL, Biuecoat Display Centre: 14th to 
~~ Century paintings from Bowes Museum, till 27/2. 
Arts Council Gallery: Contemporary Polish 
Gropale Art, till 19/3. Also, 18th Century French 
furniture designs from the Musée des Arts Déco- 
ratits (Paris), till 19/3. NEWPORT, Museum: Arts 
Council Collection, Part Il, “After Impressionism”, 
till 12/3. PENARTH, Turner House: Scottish Crafts, 
tit 133. PLYMOUTH, Art Gallery: James Ward (d. 
1859), paintings, drawings and engravings, till 12/5. 
SALISBURY, School of Arts: Recent Arts Council 
Acquisitions, 27/2—19/3. STIRLING, Smith Art In- 
stitute: Society of Scottish Artists, till 20/72. TON- 
BRIDGE, School: Contemporary Foreign Lithographs, 
till 5/3. TORQUAY, Torre Abbey: Arts Council Coll- 
ection, Part IV, “Since the War”, till 27/2. WIM- 
CHESTER, The College: Arts Council Collection, 
Part |, “The impressionist Tradition”, till 5/3. WISBECH, 
Peckover House: “Landscape for Living”, arranged 
jointly with the Institute of Landscape Architecture, 
tit 27/2. 
BIRMINGHAM, Museum: Gemstones and Jewellery, 
tilt 16/3. 
LONDON, The British Museum: Persian miniatures. 
Geffirye Museum: James Bowles, till 18/2. Royal 
Academy of Arts, Burlington House: Italian Art in 
Britain, till 6/3. Victoria and Albert Museum: Robert 
Gibbings (1889—1958), till 28/3. Agnew & Son: Water- 
colour drawings. Alan Gallery: Lily Pier, till 20/2. 
Archer: Ilsa Voigt and Eugenie Camp. Beaux-Arts: 
Timothy Behrens. Berkeley: Far Eastern and Prim- 
itive Arts. Cooling: 19th Century figure and land- 
scape paintings. Crane Kalman: 19th and 20th Cen- 
tury French and English. Drian: Ivan Picelj] and 
Aleksander Srnec, paintings, and Vojin Bakic, 
sculpture, February. Gallery One: Halina Korn, 
February. Gimpel Fils: Stamos, paintings, February. 
Grabowski: Contemporary Polish Artists, February. 
Hanover: Christian Berard, till 20/2. 1.C.A.: Henrion, 
symbols and things, till 5/3. Jeffress: John Ward, 
paintings and drawings, till 4/3. Kaplan: inter- 
national show of 20th Century painting and sculp- 
ture. Lefevre: Eugene Berman, paintings, drawings, 
gouaches, till 13/2. Leicester: Sam Rabin, Raquel 
Rabinovitch, Robert Medley, till 25/2. Leighton 
House: Ivon Hitchens, till 12/3. lord's: Delvaux, 
Ernst, Magritte, Pierre Roy, Tanguy, and Schwitters 
(permanently). : Keith Vaughan. Mayor: 
Modern English. New Art Centre: Keith Grant, till 
23. New Vision Centre: Peter Blake and Tony Gif- 
ford, till 6/2; The Cambridge Group, till 27/2; Man- 
zoni and Castellani, 29/2— 19/3. Obelisk: Anthony 
Benjamin, till 25/2. O’Hana: Soshana, till 27/2. Portal: 
Otway McCanneli and Barry Daniels, till 5/3. Red- 
fern: Rodrigo Moynihan, drawings, and 10 younger 
English painters, till 12/2. Roland, Browse and Del- 
bance: Sutherland, gouaches, Whishaw, oils, till 
2772. $t. George's: Spanish cave paintings, till 5/3. 
South London Art Gallery: Fussel!, Hayman, Smith, 
Williams, Fullard, till 27/2. Arthur Tooth: “La Nueva 
Pintura de Espafia” (Cuixart, Feito, Lago, Lucio, 
Mendez, Millares, Saura, Tépies, Tharrats, Vila- 
Casas), till 13/2. USIS: U.S. Industrial design, till 
9. Waddington: Trevor Bell, February; Jankel 
Adier, March. Walker's: Richard Lonsdale-Hands, 
February. John Walbtoy: Arrobus and imam, till 
20/2. : East End Academy, painting and 
sculpture, till 6/3. Wildenstein: Yvonne Mottet, till 
2772. Weedsteock: C.Ben-Tovim, Timothy Holliday, 
Peter H. Lucas, till 27/2. Zwemmer: Sonia Lawson 
and Olwyn Bowey. 
MANCHESTER, Tib Lane Gallery: Chagall, etchings, 
till 5/3. NORWICH, Castle Museum: Norwich 20 Group, 
till 28/2. OXFORD, Bear Lane Gallery: Alistair Grant, 
Marjory Hawke, Jack Simcock, February; Sculpture 
and Sculptors’ Drawings, March. SOUTHAM 
Art Gallery: Wessex Artists, till 28/2. YORK, Art 
— Original French !mpressionist prints, 1— 


HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM, Stedelijk Museum: Jacoba van Heems- 
kerck, till 29/2; Lasar Segall, paintings, till 29/2; 


Textile exhibition, till 2/3; The Theo wd, Gogh 
Collection, till 29/2. Prentenkabinet: Peter Alma, 
till 15/2. Fedor Museum: Coptic weavings, till 14/3. 
DORDRECHT, Museum: Romanticism and Bieder- 
meier, February; Aart Schouman, watercolours (250 
year anniversary exhibition), March—April. EIND. 
HOVEN, Stedelijk Van Abbe Museum: Turning points 
in Dutch Art (1920-60), till 15/2. GR Mus. 
eum: Turning points in Dutch Art (1920-60), 20/2—26/3. 


TEL-AVIV, Museum: Painting and Sculpture in the 
Kibbutz, with 180 examples, December — January; 
The Ten Group, painting and sculpture, January. 


ITALY 


ALESSANDRIA, Camera di Commercio: 10 Novecento 
Painters, till 21/2. BOLOGNA, Il Cancello: Carena, 
paintings, till 22/1. La Loggia: Pio Semeghini, draw- 
ings, till 6/2. FLORENCE, Il Flore: Fernando Faruili, 
paintings, till 13/2. La Nuova: Suzy Green 
Viterbo, etchings, till 15/2. MESTRE-VENEZIA, Gal- 
leria San Giorgio: Guido Cadorin, paintings, from 
271. MILANO, Galleria Apoliinaire: Tolia, paintings, 
January. Ariete: Sangregorio, sculpture, from 26/1. 
Bia: Giacomo Balia, paintings, January. Del Di- 
segno: Mario Russo, drawings, till 5/2. It Milione: 
Cremonini, paintings, January. Galleria del Navi- 
gile: Baj, paintings, till 29/1; Kandinsky, till 9/2; 
Toppolo, till 19/2. Delle Ore: Dova, Francese, Guer- 
teschi, Ruggeri, Vacchi, Vaglieri, paintings, till 5/2. 
Pagani dei Grattacielo: Silvano Bozzolini, paint- 
ings, from 30/1. Del Prisma: Angelo Bozzola, paint- 
ings and sculpture, till 3/2. NAPLES, Galleria dei 
Ponte: Virgilio Guidi, paintings and lithographs, 
till 6/1. San Carle: Renato Barisani and Ibrahim 
Kodra, paintings, from 6/1. PARMA, Galleria del 
Teatre: Marcello Miccini and Renzo Vespignani, 
paintings, till 1/1. ROMA, Galleria Nazionale d'Arte 
Moderna: Contemporary American Painting, from 
23/1; Swiss posters, till 28/2. Alibert: Virgilio Guidi, 
paintings, till 14/2. Appunte: De Bernardi, paint- 
ings (1956-59), till 17/2; Accatino, recent work, 3— 
16/3. L’Attico: Toshimitsu Imai, paintings, from 23/1. 
la Nuova Pesa: Fernando Fauulli, paintings, till 1/2. 
t'Obelisco: Giovanni Thermes, drawings, from 21/1. 
Odyssia: Sergio Romiti, watercolours, January. La 
Piramide: Alberto Manfredi, drawings, from 30/1. 
Pogiiani: Corpora, paintings, till 25/1. Schneider: 
Emma Reyes, paintings, December. Zanini: Cam- 
pigli and Felice Casorati, paintings, from 16/1. 
TORINO, Galleria La Bussola: Hans Pfeiffer, paint- 
ings, from 23/1. Galatea: Mario Lattes, paintings, 
till 25/1. 1 Grife: Karskaja, paintings, till 5/2. Gal- 
leria Civica d'Arte Moderna: Munakata, prints, from 
3/2. Galleria Piemonte Artistico e Culturale: Vitto- 
rio Risso, retrospective exhibition, January. UDINE, 
Galleria dei Girasole: Renato Guttuso, paintings 
and drawings, till 11/2. VENEZIA, Galleria del Ca- 
vailino: Robert S. Neuman, Edmondo Bacci, gouaches 
and drawings, till 29/1; Nino Calos, paintings, till 
8/2. 


SWITZERLAND 


BASEL, Kunsthalle: Theo Eble, Arnold d’Altri and 
Bernhard Luginbihl, till 21/2; Nay and Baumeister, 
27/2— 27/3. Museum fiir Véikerkunde: The Mask, 
Forms and Meanings, till 24/4. Galerie d'Art Mo- 
derne: La Bourdonnaye, till 25/2; Walter Bodmer, 
27/2 — 31/3. Galerie Hilt: Pauletto, till 27/2. Galerie 
Stirchier: William Phillips, till 14/2. Bettie Thom- 
men: Four young Swiss artists, till 6/3. BERN, Mus- 
eum: Corot, till 13/3. Kunsthalle: Hans Fischer, 27/ 
28. Galerie Ammann: Hans Gerber, till 18/3. 
Klipstein & Kornfeld: Tériade Publications, till 5/3. 
Verena Miller: Jean Lecoultre, till 6/3. Spitteler: 
Willi Meister, till 14/2; Ruth Steiner, 25/2—17/3. LA 
CHAUX-DE-FONDS, Galerie Numaga: Chaminade, till 
7/3. GENEVA, Musée Rath: Oguiss, till 21/2. GLARUS, 
Kunsthaus: Barthéiémy Menn, till 14/2. LAUSANNE, 
Musée des Beaux-Arts: A.-Th. Steinien, till March. 
Galerie Maurice Bridel: Olivier Charles, till 24/2; 
Franquinet, 25/2—16/3. lL'Entracte: Fernando Mi- 
gnoni, till 12/2; César Manrique, till 26/2. La Gra- 
vure: Albert Flocon, till 1/43. Kasper: Contemporary 
Mediterranean art, till 20/2. Paul Vallotten: Con- 
temporary artists (Bertholle, da Silva, Debré, Kline, 
Riopeile, Tépies, a.o.), till 13/2. LE LOCLE, Musée 
des Beaux-Arts: Albert Locca, till 6/3. LUZERN, 
Kunstmuseum: “Life Today”, till 21/2. THUN, Kunst- 
: “Xylon", 21/2—20/3. Galerie Aarequal: 

Hans Ittig, gold and silver work, till 2/3. WINTER- 
THUR, Kunstmuseum: 20 Years of City Acquisitions, 
and the Jakob Bryner Collection, till 13/3. Galerie 
ABC: Julie Sch&tzle, till 27/2. ZURICH, Kunsthaus: 
5000 Years of Indian Art, till 27/2; Swiss painters, 
March — April; Chinese Painting, from mid-April. 
The Film, history, technique, 
significance, till 30/4. Heimhaus: Pierre Gauchat, 
graphic work, till 28/2. Galerie Beno: Maria Sco- 
toni, till 16/2; Werner Witschi, till 8/3. Max Bollag 
(Modern Art Centre): Chagall, Derain, Kisling, Po- 
liakoff, a.o. Suzanne Bollag: Carlo Ramous, till 
24/2; Almir Mavignier and Mary Vieira, 26/2— 23/3. 
Chichio Haller: Walter Hasenfratz, till 18/2. Léubil: 
Eugenio Carmi, till 20/2; Hanny Fries, 23/2—12/. 
Charles Lienhard: Adrien de Menasce, paintings, 
watercolours and drawings, till 12/3; Ben Nicholson. 
Orell Flssii: Regina de Vries, till 12/3. Palette: 
Baiz Camenzind, till 23/2. Am Stadethofen: Hans 


Bachtold, 21/2—31/3. Walicheturm: ZUrich-Land ex- 
hibition, till 20/2. Wenger: Art books, etchings and 
lithographs by modern artists. Wolfsberg: August 
Frey, Emil Haefelin and Fritz Butz, till 27/2. Renée 
Ziegler: Fernand Léger, till 26/2. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Some Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibitions: 
ABILENE, Texas, Fine Arte Museum: Burmese Em- 
broideries, February. ALLENTOWN, Pa., Art Museum: 
Engravings of Pieter ~~ the Elder, 12/2—13/3. 
ANN ARBOR, The University: Gandhara 
Sculpture, 13/2—6/3. BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Museum: 
Latin American Drawings, 12/2—13/3. CHAPEL HILL, 
N.C., The University: 20th Century American Paint- 
ings from the E. W. Root Collection, 23/2—15/3. 
COLUMBUS, Ohio, State University: Young British 
Painters, till 20/2. DES MOINES, lowa, Art Center: 
British Artist Craftsmen, February. KANSAS CITY, 
Mo., Nelson Gallery: Old Master Drawings from the 
Sir Bruce Ingram Collection, 12/2—13/3. 

Cal., Art Center: Contemporary Finnish Rugs, 21/2— 
1773. LOS ANGELES, Cal., County Museum: Greek 
Costumes and Embroideries, 17/2—15/3. LOUISVILLE, 
Ky., 3. 8. Art Museum: Seth Eastman, 7—28/2. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Art Center: German Artists Today, 
7—28/2. NORTHFIELD, Minn., Carleton College: Great 
European Print-makers, till 14/2. PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
University: Rumanian Folk Art, 42—13/3. SANTA 7 
N.M., Museum: Norwegian Tapestries, February. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., Museum: Contemporary American 
Watercolours from the E. W. Root Collection, till 17/2. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., National Collection: Three 
Danish Printmakers, 11/2—46/3. 


Some American Federation of Arts Traveling 
Exhibitions: 

“Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art meen 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 12/2—12/3. 
Sculpture and Other Works": St. Paul Gallery, Minn., " 
3—27/3. “New Painting from Yugosiavia": Phillips 
Gallery, Washington, D.C., 15/2—7/3. “Five Centuries 
of Drawing from the Cooper Union Museum": Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., 12/2—6/3. “A Rat- 
lonale for Modern Art": Midiand Art Center, Mich., 
5—25/2. “Trustee's Choice": Allentown Art Museum, 
Pa., 72—5/3. “Form Givers at Mid-Century”: Minne- 
apolis institute of Arts, 19/1—14/2. “Ferms from 
israel": Milwaukee Art Center, Wisconsin, 15/1—5/2; 
Seattle Art Museum, Washington, 2/3—3/4. 


ALBANY, N.Y., institute: Fleischmann Collection, till 
28/2; Marjorie Semrad, till 6/3; Exhibition by in- 
structors at N.Y.U. and Syracuse University, 25/2— 
13/3. ALLENTOWN, Pa., Museum: 17 American Coll- 
ectors, till 4/3; Brueghel, engravings, till 13/3. 
BALTIMORE, Md., Museum: New images of Man 
(from Museum of Modern Art, New York); drawings 
from the Cooper Union Museum collections, Feb- 
ruary. Walters Art Gallery: Venetian art and crafts- 
manship, till 7/2. BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Museum: Pre- 
Columbian and contemporary Pan-American art, 
February. BOSTON, Mass., Museum: Gandhara 
sculpture, till 7/2; Gustave Courbet, 26/2— 14/4; 
Direr’s “Triumphs of Maximilian”, till 28/2; “Northern 
Chiaroscurists”, till 28/2. Kanegis Gallery: Gabor 
Peterdi, prints, February; Gilbert Franklin, sculp- 
ture, 25/2—17/3. BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Art Gallery: 
Drawings from the T. Edward Hanley Collection, till 
14/2; 26th Annual Western New York Exhibition, 29/ 
2—3/4. CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Art Museum: Mus- 
lim and Indian Art, till 31/3. CARBONDALE, Ill., $.1. 
University: Sidney Geist, sculpture, January; Burlin 
and Siskind, February. CHICAGO, Ill., Art institute: 
Harold Altman, prints and drawings, till 22/2; Charles 
Lofasky, ceramics, till 20/3. Arts Club: Religious art, 
till 27/2. Felgen: George Cohen, paintings, till 27/2. 
Feingarten: Tamayo, February. CINCINNATI, Ohio, 
Museum: Arts of the Mound-Builders, till 29/2; Hall- 
mark Award, till 5/2. CLEVELAND, Ohio, Museum: 
Munakata, till 7/2; Feininger Memorial Exhibition, 
17/2-+ 20/3. DALLAS, Texas, Museum: Mailiol, and 
10th Southwest Print and Drawing Show, till 14/2. 
DAYTON, Ohio, Art Institute: Dayton area artists, 
and prints by Donald Roberts, 27/3—3/4. DENVER, 
Coloe., Museum: “Structure”, February. Pogzeba Gal- 
lery: Paintings by Corot, Dufy, Aizpiri, Rohifs, a.o., 
February. DETROIT, Mich., institute: Eskimo sculp- 
ture, till 7/2; 14th Michigan artist-craftsmen show, 
till 21/2; graphic works from Detroit collections, till 
16/3. HARTFORD, Conn., Atheneum: Edward Hopper, 
watercolours, till 7/2; 5Centuries of Drawing, till 6/3. 

tA JOLLA, Cal., Art Center: Morris Vandame, paint- 
ings, 24/2—20/3; Arts of S. California, February. 

LONG BEACH, Cal., Museum: Irene Koch and Edgar 
Ewing, paintings. LOS ANGELES, Cal., Museum: 
California Crafts, till 7/2; Greek national costumes, 
jewels, embroideries, etc. from the Benaki Mus- 
eum, Athens, February; old and modern master 
drawings, February. Perils Gallery: Sam Amato, 
paintings, till 20/2; Bacci, paintings. Vigeveno: 
Modern French masters. MANCHESTER, N.H., Currier 
Gallery: Photography in the Fine Arts, till 17/2. 
MIAMI, Fia., Museum of Modern Art: 12 abstract 
painters, till 29/2; Alice McAlister, abstract paint- 
ings, 23/2—6/3. MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Institute: Form 
Givers at Mid-Century, till 14/2; Walter Quirt, paint- 
ings, March; Imperial! Chinese Robes and Textiles, 
April: Waiker Art Center: Rudy Pozzatti, paintings 
and prints, 6/3—7/4; German Artists of Today, 11/3— 
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3/4. MONTCLAIR, N.3., Museam: interior decor of 
1675 — 1960, till 6/3. MEW HAVEN, Conn., Yale Uni- 
versity Gallery: Musica! instruments, also selected 
paintings and drawings, 19/2—27/3. 

NEW YORK, Museum: Brooklyn and Long 
island Artists Biennial, till 13/3. Guggenheim Mus- 
eum: Paintings and sculpture from the permanent 
collection, February. Jewish Museum: Helen Fran- 
kenthaler, till 2/3. Museum: 18th Cen- 
tury Design, till 27/3; Ancient art from New York 
private colleciions, till 28/2; Rhodesian children’s 
paintings, till 27/3; Indian sculpture, trom 24/2. 
Meseem of Contemporary Crafts: “1960 Nationa! 
Gold Medal Exhibition of the Building Arts”, till 
154. Museum of Modern Art: 16 Americans, till 17/2; 
Peter Voulkos, sculpture, till 13/3; “The Sense of 
Abstraction” (photographs), till 10/4; Claude Monet, 
9/3— 15/5. And under the sponsorship of the inter- 
national Council at the Museum of Modern Art, 
“20th Century Italian Art from American Collections, 
opening /pril 12th in Milan at the Palazzo Reale, 
in July and August at the Galleria Nazionale d’Arie 
Moderna, Rome. Museum of Primitive Art: Western 
Sudanese (Bambara) sculpture, till 10/4. Whitney 
Museum: Milton Avery and Lee Gatch retrospect- 
ives, till 133. A.A.A.: Jacob Landau, woodcuts, 
22/2— 12/3. A.C.A.: Sarai Sherman, till 27/2. Alan: 
Yutaka Ohashi, paintings, till 27/2. Angeleski: Ethet 
Fisher, paintings, till 29/2. Artists’: Hans Boehier, 
tilt 25/2. Artzt: Sorrentino, Manheim Shapiro, Shuler, 
till 29/2. Asia House: Haniwa, early Japanese terra- 
cotta sculpture, 7/5—17/4. Babcock: Elias Newman, 
paintings, till 29/2. Barone: Jack Hastings, sculp- 
ture, till 27/2; Jan Peter Stern, sculpture, 1— 26/4. 
Bayer: Austrian and German expressionists, till 27/2. 
Harrison Blum: David Finn, paintings, till 26/2. 
Bodiey: E. F. Granell, paintings, 227/2—5/3. Bergenicht: 
Frank Roth, paintings, till 11/3; Jimmy Ernst, paint- 
ings, 8—26/3. Burr: Lis! Beer, paintings, 28/2—12/3. 
Camino: Ken Campbell, sculpture, wood and stone 
carvings, 19/2—10/3. Carstairs: Paintings by gallery 
artists, 8—26/2; Mathias Goeritz, sculpture and 
“Clouage™, 23/2—19/3. Carus: Hugh Miller, paintings, 
tilt 29/2. Castelli: Norman Bluhm, paintings, till 13/2; 
Jasper Johns, paintings, till 5/3. Chase: Americen 
and European contemporary painters, till 29/2. 
Collector's: Robert Dunn, paintings, collages, draw- 
ings, and gouaches, till 20/2. Comerford: Benda 
masks, February. Contemporaries: Ricardo Martinez, 
paintings, 8—27/2; Atlan, 21/43—9/4. Contemporary 
Arts: Alwyn Lazansky, 22/2—11/. Crespi: Jan ten 
Broeke, olls, 15—26/2. D'Arcy: Ancient and Middle 
American Art, 6—27/2. Davis: Harvey Dinnerstein, 
paintings, till 5/3. Peter Deltsch: Will Barnet, litho- 
graphs and drawings, 9—27/2; Modern prints and 
drawings, February. Delacorte: Ancient Peruvian 
art, till 5/3. De Nagy: Jane Freilicher, 23/2 — 19/3. 
Downtown: Davis, Kuniyoshi, O'Keefe, Shahn, Zo- 
rach, a.o., till 23/2. Ligoa Duncan: Henry Coupe, 
paintings, from 16/2. Durlacher: Alexander Mac- 
Kenzie, 2—27/2. Duveen: 15th Century tapestry, “The 
Sack of Rome”, February—March. Ward Eggleston: 
Maxwell Stewart Simpson, paintings, 15—27/2. André 
Emmerich: Stamos, paintings, till 27/2; Vicente, 
paintings, 29/2—26/3; Frankenthaler, paintings, 28/3— 
23/4. Este: Drawings of all periods, February. Fein- 
garten: Emile Norman, wood sculpture, February. 
Fine Arts Associates: Louis Valtat, paintings, till 
20/2; Wotruba, sculpture, 1— 19/3. Fleischman: Lil 
Picard, paintings and collages, till 11/3. French & 
Co.: A. Gottlieb, paintings, till 6/2; David Smith, 
sculpture, till 12/3. Rese Fried: Torres Garcia, paint- 
ings, March. Allan Frumkin: Sudanese sculpture, 
February. G Gallery: Ha! Frater, paintings, till 12/3. 
Galerie A: Group show, till 28/2. Galerie Inter- 
nationale: Janis Gailis, till 15/2; Paule Nolens, till 
29/2. Galerie St-ftienne: Martin Pajeck, 29/2—27/3. 
Graham: Durchanek, sculpture, till 27/2. Grand 
Central: Everett Raymond Kinstler, till 5/3. Grand 
Central Moderns: Samuel Adler, paintings, til! 25/2; 
Byron Browne, 27/2—17/3. Hammer: Kornblith, till 
27/2. Heller: Contemporary Italian masters, till 19/3. 
David Herbert: “Classic Forms”, Albers, Kelly, Smith, 
Calder, Negret, Nevelson, 3.0., February. Hirschi- 
Adier: Albert Tucker, till 12/5. Isaacson: Colleen 
Browning, till 5/3. Jackson: Burri, Collages of iron 
and burlap, till 27/2; Aaron Siskind, photographs, 
till 20/2; Goldberg, paintings, 3—21/3. James: Will- 
lam Freed, till 10/3. Sidney Janis: Arp and Mon- 
drian, till 5/3. Jansen: European prints, February. 
duster: Lioyd Lozes Goff, paintings, till 5/3. Kennedy: 
Constance Richardsen, paintings, February. Kilee- 
mann: Mastroianni, sculpture, bas-reliefs and paint- 
ings, February. Keotz: Kumi Sugai, till 5/3; Ray- 
mond Parker, 8—26/3; Conrad Marca-Relli, 29/3—16/4. 
Krasner: Rollin Crampton, till 27/2. Kraushaar: Con- 
temporary American painting, till 12/3. Landry: Marie 
Panet, paintings, till 20/2; “The Inheritance of Hie- 
ronymus Bosch”, till 12/3. leeb: Modern French. 
Matisse: El Paso {four Spanish painters), February; 
Roszak, sculpture, March. Mayer: Robert Gorman, 
paintings, till 5; Sam Spanier, paintings, 7—26/3. 
Meltzer: Rodin, drawings and watercolours, 2—27/2; 
Japanese ink rubbings, 6—26/3. Mi Chew: Bing 
S. Gee, paintings, 2—27/2; Tadashi Asoma, paint- 
ings, 29/2— 26/3. Midtown: Anniversary group ex- 
hibition, 2—27/2. Milch: Frederick James, water- 
colours, till 6/5. Mille: Henriette Muller, oils, prints, 
textiles, till 1143. Menede: Tamir, paintings and 
lithographs, till 20/2. Janet Nessier: Hughie Lee- 
Smith, paintings, till 5. Mew Art Center: 10th 
anniversary exhibition of watercolours and draw- 
ings, February. Niveau: Picasso drawings. Nord- 
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wess: Julian Levi, till 5/3; Mitchell Siporin, 8/3—262. 
Panoras: Salvatore Casa, paintings, till 5/3. Parke- 
Bernet: Sale of important impressionist and modern 
paintings, drawings and sculptures from the coll- 
ection of the late Baroness Gourgaud, Paris, and 
from others, March 16 at 8 p.m. Parma: European 
group, February. Betty Parsons: Ethe! Schwabacher, 
paintings, Marie Taylor, sculpture, till 20/2; Boris 
Margo, 23/2—12/3. Parsons, Section 11: Leon 
Smith, paintings, till 27/2; David Budd, 1—19/3. Peri- 
det: Reva, paintings, till 13/2; drawings, till 5/3. 
Perlis: Mocern masters, till 5/3. Phoenix: George 
Preston and John Purpura, paintings and sculpture, 
192—33. Pletrantonio: John Stoehrer, till 29/2. 
Poindexter: Yektai, till 27/2; Ruvolo, 29/2—19/. 
Reha: George Picken, till 20/2. Reke: Vera Klement, 
paintings, drawings, woodcuts, till 24/2. R 8 
H. Fraser, till 6/2. Saidenberg: Léger, “La Ville”, 
and Picasso lithographs, till 13/2; Gyorgy Kepes, 
from 16/2. Bertha Schaefer: Will Barnet, paintings, 
till 27/2; John von Wicht, paintings, 29/2—19/3. Selig- 
mana: Pat Trivigno, paintings, tili 23/1; Paul Zimmer- 
man, 13—27/2. Stable: Ortman, till 30/1; John Opper, 
till 20/2; Robert Engman, sculpture, till 12/3. Staempfii: 
Tinguely, constructions and drawing machines, till 
132; Cleve Gray, paintings, till 5/3; Paris group 
(Aeppli, 8rd, Fontana, Klapheck, Kiein, Soto), 8— 
26/3. Stolper: Primitive art. Stuttman: Harold Paris, 
sculpture, till 20/3. Tanager: Button, Kriesberg, 
Meade, Leatrice Rose, Shahly, paintings, till 19/2; 
Katz, E. de Kooning, Freilicher, 19/2—11/3. Terrain: 
Jacobs, Koppelman, Melion, February. Trabla: Amer- 
ican group, February. Van Diemen-iilenteld: Renée 
Halpern, paintings, 20/2—9/3. Viviane: Dan Rice, 
January; Rosenthal, February. Weyhe: Edward John 
Stevens, paintings, till 5/3. Ruth White: John Free- 
man, sculpture, till 20/2; Alfred Russell, paintings, 
23/2—12/3; Mary Sloane, paintings, 15/3—2/4. Widdl- 
fleld: George Sugarman, sculpture, till 5/3. Wilden- 
stein: Dong Kingman, watercolours, till 13/2. Willard: 
Feininger, February; Joyce Treiman, oils, March. 
Willard-Lucien: Sasson Sosser, paintings, February. 
Wittenborn: Anna Eva Bergman, etchings, February. 
World House: Bissiére, Fautrier, Istrati and Vieira 
da Silva, till 5/3; Earl Kerkam, 23/2—19/3; Paul Klee, 
oils and watercolours of 1910—1940, 8/3—2/4. Young: 
Old masters, February. Zabriskie: George Over- 
bury Hart (1868—1933), February. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Museum: Courbet, till 14/2. Ac- 
ademy: Annual, till 28/2. Alliance: Evett, till 21/2. 
Newman: Jean Batail, paintings, till 1312; Humbert 
Howard, paintings, till 5/3; Ben Wolf, paintings, 
26/2—14/3. PHOENIX, Ariz., Museum: Sidney Nolan, 
Ben Goo, Philip Curtis, Robert Andrew Parker; 
1000 Years of Chinese Painting, February; Pre- 
Columbian art, March. PRINCETON, N.J., Little Gal- 
lery: Ben Shahn, serigraphs, till 13/2. PITTSBURGH, 
Pa., Carnegie: Roger Anliker, paintings, till 21/2. 
RALEIGH, N.C., Museum: European Art Today, 35 
painters and sculptors selected by Sam Hunter, 
Acting Director of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, 26/2—3/4. RICHMOND, Va., Museum: Master- 
pieces of American Silver of 1650— 1815, till 14/2; 
“Sport and the Horse”, with paintings by Gilpin, 
Seymour, Stubbs, De Dreux, Degas, Manet, Troye 
and others, from American and European museums 
and private collections, April 1—May 15. SAN 
FRANCISCO, Cal., Museum: European Art Today, till 
7/72. Bolles Gallery: William Morris, paintings, till 
4/3. Dilexi: Tchakalian, paintings, 29/2—26/3. Fein- 
garten: Mary Gehr, paintings, till 5/3. Gump's: Kay 
Nash and Fayga Ostrower, February. SEATTLE, Wash., 
Zoe Dusanno: Jack Shadbolt, January; Nei! Meitzier, 
February. SYRACUSE, N.Y., Museum: Drawings and 
watercolours from the Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Museum collection, till 17/2; Martha McGavock, 
paintings, till 6/3. TOLEDO, Ohio, Museum: New 
Design in Glass (selected by the Corning Museum 
of Glass), and, The Story of Glass, February. 
UTICA, N.Y., Public Library: 23rd annua! Centra! 
New York artists exhibition, sponsored by the 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, till 20/2. WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., Corcoran Gallery: Halpert Collect- 
ion, till 28/2. Gres Gallery: Grace Hartigan, paint- 
ings. Origo: Mary Rogers, paintings, February. 
WILMINGTON, Dela., Fine Arts Society: 50th anni- 
versary of the 1910 Independants’ Show, till 21/2. 
WORCESTER, Mass., Museum: Ancient Peruvian art 
treasures, till 233. YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio, Butler 
institute: Laure Zeldin, till 28/2. 


Meliquist (continued from page 73) 


on a window-pane. And this effect became 
even more pronounced in his “frottages”, 
a process he himself invented. Yet Mr. Wald- 
berg’s book does not surpass so much in 
these technical details as in the rich anec- 
dotes with which it is spiced. Moreover, 
he writes with a gusto that can only be 
characterized as euphuistic. The result isa 
rarely sympathetic portrait which halts 
short of criticism, however, and this is the 
book’s limitation. 

Approaching a more recondite subject, 
Mr. Lebel ascribes to himself the part of 
expounder. Having presented the birth of 


his subject in 1887, he shows him sitting in 
the lamplight with his gifted brothers and 
sisters (among them Jacques Villon and 
Duchamp-Villon), pictures his early descent 
upon Paris and apprenticeship there as a 
caricaturist (1905 —1910), his affiliation with 
Cubism and, already by 1913, his apotheo- 
sis. Plucking his ‘way next through the 
labyrinth of Duchamp’s subsequent spec- 
ulations, he gets to the essential in his 
complicated endeavors in glass, his “ready- 
mades” and other contraptions. Meanwhile, 
Duchamp effects his own withdrawal from 
the art tumult and gradually evolves into a 
highly introverted punster. He also per- 
fected his chess. But by 40 he had ceased 
to complete pictures, becoming instead a 
licensed pirouetter among the moderns. 
All this ascertained, Mr. Lebel attempts 
critical analysis no more than does Mr. Wald- 
berg, each having accepted his subject at 
his own valuation. 

Whatever their other differences, it is clear 
that it is Ernst who remained constantly 
the producer, though it cannot be said, 
judging from his recent retrospective at 
the Musée d’Art Moderne, that he im- 
presses by technical mastery. Perhaps it is 
the “présence” that counts. The other man 
remains an intelligence incarnate, a devil's 
advocate laughing even at himself, yet not 
negligeable because of his unwillingness 
to grub about in the art-mill. It might be 
that both men will stand as symptomatic 
rather than central to their time—one a 
dreamer, the other a “sport”, yet neither a 
transformer of the medium. 

The typography, layout and reproductions 
in both volumes can only be praised. They 
should become standard on their subjects. 
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Paul Klee « Walpurgisnacht 1935» 
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